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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——=———— 

HE news from Afghanistan is “mixed.” On the one hand, 

Yakoob Khan’s party have agreed to support Abdurrahman 
Khan, and have gone to visit him at Charikar, and all diffi- 
culties between him and the British Government have been 
removed. He was, therefore, on Thursday, in a grand Durbar 
held near Cabul, publicly acknowledged as Ameer of Afghanistan, 
the chiefs being at the same time assured that the British 
would at once retire within the limits fixed by the Treaty of 
Gundamuck. On the other hand, the Wali’s army on the Hel- 
mund mutinied on July 14th, and marched off to join Ayoub 
Khan and the Heratee regiments. The Wali was power- 
less to interfere, only his cavalry remaining faithful, and 
the infantry carrying off his guns. General Burrows 
was therefore compelled to act alone, and his cavalry 
pursued the mntineers and dispersed them, killing, it is said, 
200 men. It was stated that the majority of the mutineers have 
since returned to their homes, but by the latest telegram it is ad- 
mitted that a large part of them reached the Heratee camp, and 
that an attack on General Burrows was imminent. No hint is 
contained in the telegrams that the Wali consented to his men’s 
departure, and if he did not, it is evident that he will in future 
be entirely dependent upon British support. His own men can- 
not be trusted not to revolt, and it becomes necessary to 
guarantee Candahar against its own army, as well as against 
outside attack. The double task will involve a garrison of 5,000 
men, who will be useless for the defence of India. 


There is every probability of another war at the Cape. The 
Government of the colony, with the consent, of course, and 
perhaps on the advice of Sir Bartle Frere, have ordered the 
disarmament of the Basutos, the tribe which furnished us a 
contingent in the war with Cetewayo. The head chief, Lestea, 
submitted, but his young men, declaring themselves insulted, 
refused; and on the 2Ist inst., the Premier, Mr. Sprigg, 
announced officially that the Basutos were at war with the 
colony, and that a body of Cape Mounted Rifles had been sent 
into their territory. Should the Basutos gain any advantage, 
the insurrection will probably spread, until it will be once more 
necessary to ask the mother-country to protect the colonists 
from being overwhelmed by the dark tribes. Nevertheless, the 
colonists, though thus risking war, refuse to confederate,—that 
is, to build up a government strong enough to treat all the 
tribes in the same way, and to keep a permanent militia on 
foot. It is very doubtful if disarmament is of much value in 
keeping the peace, as the natives can use their assegais with 
more effect than firearms. Isandula was not won with the 
musket. 





The rumours from Constantinople are still indefinite. The 
correspondent of the J'elegraph telegraphs from thence on 
Thursday that the Sultan has decided to refuse compliance 
with the Collective Note, and the balance of very conflicting 
evidence is in favour of that view, which is further supported 
by statements that the Powers are preparing a combined 


squadron to be sent to Volo, consisting of two ships from each 
nation. No official reply, however, has yet been given, and the 
Greeks, who know what goes on at Constantinople, though they 
are raising volunteers, are not alarmed. As we have stated 
elsewhere, we believe that the Sultan will resist up to the 
point at which his subjects perceive that further resistance 
would mean war with Europe, but no further. He is, 
however, sending men both to Albania and to Epirus, and may 
intend to encourage local war, without absolutely refusing to 
obey the decisions of the Conference. These latter have been 
received with delight in Greece, where the Government have 
very wisely reassured the Mussulman landlords in Epirus, and 
have ordered that Mussulman volunteers for Greek service 
should be accepted. 


Mr. Forster’s Compensation for Disturbance (Ireland) Bill 
has now pulled through all its various stages, except the third 
reading. On Thursday night Mr. Forster fixed the limit to the 
Bill at holdings of which the valuation was not above £30 
annually, equivalent to a £42 or even perhaps a £45 rent. The 
third reading, on which there will be another field-night, takes 
place on Monday. It will pass that reading, no doubt, by a 
good majority, and then the House of Lords will have to 
choose whether to reject, or mutilate, or acquiesce in it; and 
if they adopt the second alternative, to decide on whether 
or not they will insist on their amendments, if the House 
of Commons decline to agree to them. Mr. Parnell, by 
his pertinacious resistance on Monday night, provoked the 
Prime Minister to say that though Mr. Parnell had the great 
advantage over him that he was young, while he himself was old, 
he might chance to find that the result of the struggle would 
not be the victory on which Mr. Parnell appeared to count. I? 
the House of Lords throws out such a measure brought in upon 
the responsibility of the Government, and supported as it has 
been supported, in the teeth of such virulent opposition as Mr. 
Parnell has offered it, they will play the rather strange part, 
for a Conservative Assembly, of co-operating with the man- 
ceuvres of the Land League, whatever they may think of their 
ends. 


Mr. Forster has named his Commission to inquire into the 
operation of the Irish Land Act of 1870. It is to consist of 
five Members, Lord Bessborough, who is to be its chairman; 
Mr. Shaw, the Member for Cork County; Mr. Baron Dowse, 
Mr. Kavanagh, and the O’Conor Don. It is very wise to make 
the Commission so small, and its constitution will certainly not 
alarm the most alarmist of Conservatives. The only danger is 
that the Home-rule party will not be satisfied to have Mr. 
Shaw alone,—for the O’Conor Don can hardly be termed a 
Home-ruler,—to represent their views upon the Commission. 
The terms of the Commission direct it to inquire into and re- 
port on the working of the Irish Land Act of 1870, “and 
whether any and what amendments are necessary or expedient, 
with a view (1), to improve the relation between landlo: | and 
tenant in that part of the United Kingdom; and (2), te “acili- 
tate the purchase by tenants of their holdings.” The Com- 
mission may be regarded as an impartial one, in whiga the 
mild bias of the different members is fairly balanced. 


The House of Commons has invented a new mode of suppress- 
ing bores. In the discussion on Mr. Forster’s Compensation for 
Disturbance (Ireland) Bill on Monday night, while Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor was prosing on at great length, to the great dis- 
comfiture of the House, and threatening, when disturbed, to move 
the adjournment of the debate by way of reprisals, an honour- 
able Member who had fallen asleep began to snore. For that 
hint, honourable Members hitherto painfully awake were evid- 
ently grateful. As Mr. O'Connor proceeded, snores from the 
most opposite quarters of the House accompanied him in a kind 
of spontaneous symphony, while peals of laughter followed every 





fresh outbreak of the somnolent epidemic, Mr, Arthur O'Connor 
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could not make much headway against this happy combination 
of slumber and hilarity, and was compelled to bring his valuable 
remarks to a speedy conclusion. 


What might have been the foundation for a very questionable 
precedent was laid in the House of Commons on Thursday 
week, when a Bill of Indemnity, sent down from the House of 
Lords, protecting Lord Byron from the consequences of having 
given a vote before taking the oath of allegiance, was intro- 
duced into the House of Commons at two in the morning, carried 
through all its stages,—the Standing Orders of the House having 
been suspended on purpose,—and passed in the presence of a House 
of little over forty Members. Mr. Dillwyn, who was present, and 
withdrew his opposition on understanding the urgency of the case, 
moved the adjournment of the House yesterday week, in order 
to call attention to this very dangerous procedure, the only 
analogous case to which was a similar proceeding in the case of 
Lord Scarborough, during the Premiership of Lord Palmerston ; 
but on that occasion the Bill was brought down at four 
o’clock, to a full House, and the proceeding approved by that 
House, on the motion of the Prime Minister. Mr. Gladstone 
and the House generally approved the course taken by Mr. 
Dillwyn ; and the Government promised to take into considera- 
tion the best mode of avoiding such surprises for the future. 
The House of Lords might send down in this way a Bill in- 
volving highly important issues, which a supine or un- 
scrupulous Government might smuggle through all its stages, 
withont any real discussion, or any notice even to the Represen- 
tatives of the country that it was to be discussed. 


Mr. Briggs, Member for Blackburn, on Friday week brought 
up the question of the admission of a statue to Prince Louis 
Napoleon into Westminster Abbey. In a speech which was far 
too ornate and young, but full both of fact and argument, he 
showed that Parliament had interfered with Westminster 
Abbey, that Prince Napoleon, as the innocent heir of an evil 
dynasty, had no claim to be so honoured, and that the admis- 
sion of the statue would be accepted in France as a declaration 
of friendliness for a party hostile to the Republic. He moved 
that it would be“ inconsistent with the national character of 
the Abbey, opposed to the general sentiments of the English 
people, and calculated to impair the good-feeling” between 
France and England. Mr. Beresford Hope strongly sup- 
perted him, though he wished the motion divested of 
the last two clauses, which was done; and Mr. Gladstone 
did not strongly oppose him, though he advised that the 
motion should be withdrawn, as made too late. Sir 
Stafferd Northcote only contended that the House should 
not interfere, lest a precedent should be set leading to ex- 
cited discussions, and that the Dean should be left respon- 
sible and absolute. Every one who spoke had a kind word for 
the Dean, but no one seriously defended the admission of the 
statue; and Mr. Briggs’s motion, as amended, was carried by 
171 to 116,—a majority of 55. Few more significant votes have 
been passed in our time. 


Dean Stanley has, of course, acquiesced in the decision of the 
House of Commons, but not exactly with a good grace. The letter 
to Lord Sydney, in which he sums up the history of the matter, is 
not written in good taste. The mistake of the Dean, as we have 
more than once said, was hardly worth the zeal expended on it; 
for, after all, there are in Westminster Abbey many monuments 
to persons whom we should hardly, as a nation, delight to 
honour; and the monument to the poor young Prince who came 
to so sad an end, in the urfortunate attempt to make himself 
a subject of public interest to the French people, would 
not have been the worst of these, but for the sympathy with 
Napolecnic enterprises which it appeared to many to embody. 
Nevertheless, for the Dean, who had certainly made a blunder, 
to insist that he looks back on that blunder with more satisfac- 
tion than he feels in his retrospect of the greater part of his 
singularly wise and public-spirited administration of the Abbey, 
is rather a “ superfluity of naughtiness;” and to describe the 
agitation against the monument as sustained by “ persistent 
misrepresentations and savage menaces,” is vindictive. It was 


certainly not an “ungenerous spirit” which governed the 
Parliament of 1880, but rather, perhaps, a spirit of somewhat 
too sentimental a generosity towards the French Republic. 
Nor is it ungenerous towards Prince Louis Napoleon himself 
to maintain that, as a private man, he had done nothing to 
deserve interment in the Abbey; while, so far as he was a 





public man at all, he was identified with a cause which it was 
wholly improper for the English people to commemorate. 
with tokens of honour. The Dean would have done better to 
repress the chagrin which he very naturally felt at his own 
defeat, instead of so carefully embodying it in this peevish 
letter, which is altogether unlike him, and may soon, we hope 
be forgotten. i 

The Postmaster-General, Mr. Fawcett, in receiving, this day 
week, a deputation from the Society of Arts to request the re. 
duction of the minimum inland telegraph rate from 1s. to 6d., 
replied to the address read to him in a singularly able review of 
the whole subject, and especially of the principles which ought to 
govern the rates charged by Government for services of this 
kind. He maintained that to charge any rate which was not 
fully remunerative, really taxes the country for the benefit of 
those who make use of this mode of communication, and is ag 
indefensible economically as it would be to pay a bounty to all 
those persons who make use of these services. On the other 
hand, to charge any rate which is more than remunerative, ig 
to place a tax on these modes of communication for the benefit 
of the country at large; and in this light, all the profit, 
over and above interest on capital laid out, earned by 
these services, after the cost of keeping them up is fully 
defrayed, must be regarded. It was for the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, said Mr. Fawcett, not for the Postmaster. 
General, to decide the expediency or inexpediency of such a 
tax. <All that he could do would be to lay down the con- 
ditions under which it would be possible for the State to reduce 
the cost of telegrams to a 6d. minimum, without taxing the rest 
of the community for the benefit of telegram-senders; or, 
again, without the sacrifice of any important element of the 
Revenue. 

Mr. Fawcett’s estimate of the cost of introducing a 6d. mini- 
mum for telegrams, with a halfpenny a word for all words over 
the minimum, was as follows :—The annual increase of working 
expenses would be £50,000; the loss of revenue in the first 

year (on a total of €1,400,000) would be £112,000; while fresh 
capital to the amount of £100,000 must be sunk, on which the 
charge, including a sinking fund for paying it off, would 
be £5,000 annually,—making in all a total annual loss of 
£167,000. It was, of course, for the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to determine how soon such a sacrifice of revenue could 
be incurred. Mr. Fawcett calculates that if such a loss were 
now incurred, the Telegraphic Service would not at first fully 
pay both its own cost and the whole interest upon the 
extravagant price at which the telegraphs were at first pur- 
chased by the State, but would just pay its own cost, together 
with interest upon the reasonable price at which they ought 
to have been acquired. If, therefore, the sum wasted on 
the first acquisition of the telegraphic system were written off 
as a bad debt, the reduction to 6d. and a 3d.-word rate might be 
justified, as at least involving no bounty, paid at the cost of the 
general public, on the use of telegraphs, though in that case 
there would be no proper tax on telegrams, but only the bare 
charge to the consumer of their cost. Mr. Fawcett did not say 
what it would cost to charge 1d. a word without any minimum, 
the address, of course, not being paid for as part of the message. 
Would not that encourage brevity and bring in a larger revenue 
than a 6d. minimum, with a }d.-word rate above the 6d., and 
involve also a simpler principle ? 

The Earl of Dalhousie died suddenly on Tuesday without any 
previous illness, probably of heat apoplexy; and by his death 
Lord Ramsay becomes the Earl of Dalhousie, and his seat for 
Liverpool is vacated. The Liberals of Liverpool, of course, 
earnestly desire to see Mr. Rathbone again returned for that 
city, and it is possible that so many Conservatives will concur 
in that desire,—especially as the seat vacated is the minority 
seat,—as to render his return highly probable. But it is not to 
be hoped that if a strict party contest takes place, the Liberals 
can carry a borough where they so lately failed. As we have 
elsewhere argued, however, it will not be a very prudent Con- 
servative policy to throw needless discredit on the minority 
principle, by attempting to snatch the seat from the hands of 
the Liberals. 

The people of Liverpool are making a splendid effort to endow 
their “ University College,” which will probably be, before long, 
one of the group included with Owens College in the new Victoria 
University. £80,000 has already been raised in all, either tor the 
College, or some one or other of its Chairs. There is to bea 
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Roscoe Chair of Fine Art, the endowment for which has 
already reached £5,600, and is intended to reach £10,000. Lord 
Derby has given £10,000 for a School of Natural Science. And 
Mr. Rathbone and his brothers have given £10,000 for a 
Chair of Modern History and the History of Literature. It was 
stated at the meeting held on Wednesday at the Liverpool Town 
Hall, that a handsome donation had been promised by Mrs. Grant 
if the sum raised reached £100,000, which doubtless it will soon 
pass. No less than five sums of £10,000, one of £2,000, ten of 
£1,000, and eleven of £500, have been received ; and latterly the 
tradesmen of Liverpool have begun to exert themselves, Mr. 
Litherland beginning, with a donation of £1,000. Liverpool 
seems in grim earnest to overtake Manchester, if she can. 


The Committee appointed to inquire into and report upon 
the circumstances of the recent difficulties in Guy’s Hospital 
have issued a very moderate Report, which is evidently intended 
as an eirenicon between the contending parties; and we trust it 
may be so received, though Dr. Wilks’s violent letter in yes- 
terday’s Times does not look much like it, so far as regards 
the Medical Staff. Dr. Wilks denounces the report, and 
especially denounces the statement of the Committee that 
they see no “just ground for calling upon the Matron 
to abandon the duties of a post which she did not 
seek, but which she was specially invited to undertake.” 
Dr. Wilks does not quote the reason for this decision. The 
Committee say, “ From the evidence of the Sisters, it appears 
that in about two-thirds of the wards there is now no dissatis- 
faction, and in many there is reason to believe that there is con- 
siderable improvement. There is no valid reason for believing 
that in any case is interference with the orders of the medical 
staff either sanctioned or connived at by the Matron.” This being 
so, and the Governors being just men who see how well Miss Burt 
is doing her work, of course they could not have recommended 
her removal, as a mere sacrifice to the offended dignity of the 
doctors. The Committee do, however, recommend some very 
important administrative improvements, which will have the 
practical effect of giving the medical staff a veto on any in- 
judicious changes that may be proposed, and a recognised in- 
fluence overjthe whole work of administration ; and with these 
proposals the medical staff will do well to close. If they con- 
tinue the réle of irreconcilables, they may ruin a great medical 
school, but they will not persuade the public that disinterested 
zeal for the art of healing has been their only actuating motive. 


It was affirmed during the discussion caused by the failure 
of the City of Glasgow Bank that depositors in Unlimited 
Banks would not trust them, if shareholders’ responsibility was 
limited. To that the reply was that depositors would trust 
them, because, as wealthy men would not purchase shares in 
unlimited concerns, the absence of limit was an illusory guaran- 
tee. Out of the seven large Joint-stock Banks in London, which 
were formerly unlimited, five are now limited, and none have 
suffered in public confidence, while all are giving better divi- 
dends. At the meeting of the London and Westminster Bank, on 
Wednesday, the chairman, Sir John Rose, stated that not one 
single deposit account had been withdrawn, and that out of the 
whole mass of current accounts, many thousands in number, only 
one, and that a small one, had been withdrawn because of the 
change. ‘The truth is, depositors are much more influenced by 
management than by the security behind the Bank, and think 
their money as safe with chartered Banks, in which the lia- 
bility is only twofold, as with unlimited concerns. The Banks 
might have brought up their capital to half their limit, without 
shaking confidence in the least. 

A verdict of manslaughter was returned on Tuesday by a 
vroner’s jury on a very curious bit of circumstantial evidence. 
Hannah Catlin, wife of Mr. M. R. Catlin, of Holly Lodge, Bedfont, 
London, was found burnt to death on the 13th inst. Appear- 
ances showed that she had been dead some days, and as Mr. 
Catlin had been at home, it was asked why he had not sent for 
assistance. He said his wife had probably burnt herself on the 
8th inst., by upsetting a benzoline lamp, but that he knew 
nothing abont the matter, as he had been ill, and had stupetied 
himself with laudanum to keep down pain. Unfortunately for 
him, however, somebody with eyes noticed that a twenty-four 
hour clock in the kitchen was going, and quite right. Mr. 
Catlin, being alone in the house, where the couple had for some 
time lived without a servant, must therefore have descended to 
the kitchen, and have wound up theclock, He was, therefore, in 


co 





possession of his faculties and power of locomotion. The Coroner’s 
Jury found a verdict of manslaughter against him. 
y gs 


The Commission of Inquiry into Co-operative Stores will not 
be renewed this Session, and it is pretty evident, from the 
speech of Mr. Chamberlain to the deputation from the Civil- 
Service Stores which waited on him on Saturday, that the 
Government have made up their minds upon the subject. They 
will not interfere with the Co-operative Societies, or preclude 
employés from being shareholders, or even managers, provided 
that their work for the State is fixed and is done at fixed times. 
But they disapprove of Civil servants who hold offices which may 
be considered confidential, and who are not bound to fixed hours 
or a fixed task, managing such societies. They are apt to give 
too much thought to them, and in occasional cases may find 
their duties as directors and as servants of the State in direct 
conflict. Such employment will, therefore, be prohibited. This 
decision will not satisfy the tradesmen, who, in fact, would be 
content with nothing but an order that no servant of Govern- 
ment should be partner in a store; but it is a reasonable com- 
promise. It agrees, moreover, with the etiquette which forbids 
a Minister of the Crown to engage in any business in which 
his interests and those of the State might possibly come into 
conflict. 


This Government may be Radical, as people say, though there 
are few signs of it, but it is certainly very official. A large 
deputation waited on Lord Hartington on Thursday, to com- 
plain of the Indian Press Act, the Indian Arms Act, the 
mode of admission of natives into the public service, and to 
advocate the admission of elected representatives into the 
Legislative Councils. Lord Hartington, in reply, promised 
consideration to all these representations, but observed that 
legislation could not be changed because there had been a 
change of Government, and that they must not weaken the 
responsibility of the Legislative Council by pressing for too 
sudden a reversal of an Act. All that is sound as regards 
general legislation, but not sound as regards an Act like the 
Vernacular Press Act, which was strictly a party Act, a section 
in the general programme of Indian Jingoism. If an Act of 
that kind is wise, Liberalism is false, and a Liberal party has, 
as such, no claim to power. Of course, when an engineer has 
been sitting on the safety-valve, to rise from it involves a 
change; but still, a sane engineer would not go on sitting, 
because an insane one had begun the sitting. 


The kindness of Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Winkworth has this 
week enabled so large a circle of friends to witness the Agamem- 
now of Aischylus in an English version at Queen Anne’s Man- 
sions, that the occasion is of more than private interest. The 
performance has proved beyond a doubt the acting capacities 
of Greek tragedy, when treated in the modern manner, with the 
aid of facial expression. The limitations of the ancient stage 
were all forgotten, when the accomplished woman who played 
Clytemnestra appeared at the palace door with her bloody axe, 
and thrilled the audience with her powerful representation of 
the mighty murderess. She made a bold attempt in also 
undertaking the part of Cassandra; but in her effort to pro- 
duce contrast she too much recalled the distractions of a tender 
Ophelia, though she was delivering the utterances of unavailing 
prophecy. The translation employed was that by Professor Lewis 
Campbell, of St. Andrew’s, and is still unpublished. No pains 
had been spared with the costumes, which were beautiful and 
appropriate. 

A deputation from thirty towns of the North waited on 
Lord Spencer on Monday, to complain of the restrictions 
on the import of foreign cattle. ‘They stated that in con- 
sequence of those restrictions the trade was declining, the 
import of sheep and cattle for 1879 having been 2,986,000, 
against 3,043,000 in 1878; and that the number of English 
sheep and cattle was declining also. There were 6,012,000 
cattle in England in 1875, and only 5,856,000 in 1879; while 
the sheep had fallen from 29,167,000 to 28,157,000. The cost 
of the restriction laid on the consuming public was not less than 
£16,000,000 a year. Lord Spencer, in reply, made a very long 
speech, giving the history of the restrictions, and showing that 
he had no power under the Act to relax them, as regarded any 
country where disease existed. He feared it did exist in 
America, and he could not, therefore, make the relaxation 
most asked for. He regretted the slow growth of the trade in 
dead meat, but observed that English flocks and herds had under 
the restrictions become comparatively healthy. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——_>——_ 
ABDURRAHMAN KHAN, 


HE political sky grows brighter in Cabul, so much brighter 

as to throw out the blackness of the prospect in Canda- 
har into painful relief. None of the details are as yet accu- 
rately known, but it is manifest from the result that Lord 
Ripon has been negotiating in Eastern Afghanistan with 
patience, skill, and success, He evidently decided that Abdur- 
rahman Khan, as the only Pretender not involved in the late 
struggles, and popular in the provinces to which British in- 
‘luence does not reach, would be the preferable candidate for 
the vacant throne. As against any candidate except Yakoob 
Khan, he was obviously in the right, Moosa Khan being a mere 
child, and Hashim unpopular with Sirdars whose assistance is 
indispensable, and Yakoob himself was weighted by one heavy 
disability. Like most Afghans, he is vindictive ; he is accused 
of having threatened Sirdars for whom the British extorted an 
amnesty, and he is suspected of harbouring hatreds which he 
would gratify at the earliest possible moment, to the discredit 
of British promises of protection, Abdurrahman, therefore, 
was preferred, and after tedious negotiations, which threatened 
at one time to break down in consequence of differences about 
Candahar, an agreement was arranged, and Abdurrahman was in- 
vited to visit Cabul as Ameer of Afghanistan. It remained, how- 
ever, to secure to him a quiet occupation of the throne, at least 
for a period sufficient to enable the British army to retire, and 
this was effected with great skill. The hatred of the Afghans 
is towards the British as Europeans, Infidels, and invaders, 
rather than towards any special descendant of Dost Mahommed ; 
and once aware that the British would retire if Abdurrahman 
were elected, the friends of Yakoob Khan unanimously 
accepted him. Mahmoud Jan, the soldier who reduced us 
to such straits in Sherpore, and who expected to be Regent 
under Moosa Khan; the Moollah Mooshk-i-Alam, the head 
of the fanatical party ; and Asmutoollah Khan, the unsubdued 
chief of the Ghilzais, or second most powerful of the eastern 
clans, all agreed to the selection, threw over Yakoob Khan, and 
started to pay their devoirs to the new Ameer at Charikar, in 
Kohistan. With their defection Yakoob Khan’s chance faded 
away, and even his moral claim, which, as against us, is irre- 
sistible, became, as against his cousin, materially diminished, 
Abdurrahman, who is, be it remembered, the legitimate head 
of the dynasty, according to European, though not according 
to Asiatic ideas, having acquired a new title from what is vir- 
tually a popular election. Mahmoud Jan and the rest have 
steadily fought the British, and are not so far under their 
influence as to obey a Pretender they cordially dislike ; while 
behind them stand all the more formidable fighting men,— 
Ghilzais, Kohistanees, and Pathans of the Khyber. With 
such support and British favour, Abdurrahman can rule; 
and his public acknowledgment as Ameer, which took place 
on Thursday, was a wise act. All the accounts of his per- 
sonal character yet received are favourable. He is described on 
all hands as a reasonable man with whom it is possible to do 
business, as acquainted with politics, and as free from personal 
rancours ; while his past history shows him a good soldier, and 
his present enterprise a man both of courage and decision. He 
may rule Afghanistan fairly well, especially if he can organise a 
guard strong enough to resist attack from any single clan ; 
and at all events, with his accession any excuse for stationing 
British troops in Eastern Afghanistan ends. Preparations are 
therefore making for departure. The sick have been sent 
home, the European cavalry are on their way, and all is 
reported ready for the stupid piece of vandalism, the blowing- 
up of the defences of the capital, with which it is our 
custom to ingratiate ourselves with the peoples we restore 
to freedom. The Army will, it is stated, have evacuated 
Afghanistan before September, to the immense relief of all 
who compose it,—of the European privates, who are harassed 
and uncomfortable; of the Sepoys, who are discontented 
almost to mutiny, and who suffer, through some unexplained 
ciuse, believed to be a peculiarity of climate, from morbid de- 
pression ; and of the European officers, who, besides the annoy- 
ances incidental to any campaign, have to get through much 
inglorious work, and undergo the permanent risk of individual 
assassinations. It is not pleasant, even to the bravest officer, 





to know that of any three men he sees two would stab him if 
they got a chance; and one may make the attempt, chance or 
none. 


The prospect of escaping from the Afghan imbroglio, 





aE 
and of confining the consequent waste of treasure to twenty: 
millions, is, however, broken by the intelligence from Gas 
dahar. On Saturday a telegram was received in London 
which shows that if we are to remain there at all, we must 
completely garrison the country, for our friendship destroys 
any native ruler. Ayoub Khan, in advancing from Herat, did 
not depend upon his ability to defeat the Wali, Shere Ali, but. 
on the reluctance of his opponent’s troops to fight for the: 
Infidels’ nominee, and the result proved that he was right. 
The moment the Heratees arrived within striking distance of 
the Wali’s force, the latter’s infantry—that is, his whole. 
army, except his personal guard of cavalry, who were probably 
bound to him by clan ties,—seized his guns and set off to join 
the enemy. General Burrows, of course, sent cavalry in pur- 
suit, who “ dispersed the mutineers,”—that is, compelled them 
to join Ayoub in detachments and small parties, instead of in 
regiments ; but he was obliged to fall back thirty miles, and 
the incident has a most serious political meaning. So detested 
are the British even in Candahar, where they are supposed to 
be popular, and probably are popular with the powerless trading 
classes, that the native ruler is paralysed by their favour, and 
would, if they withdrew, be at once handed over by his. 
own soldiers to any enemy unconnected with Europeans.. 
If the British garrison were withdrawn, the fighting men in 
the province and city would at once proclaim Abdurrahman, 
the body of the people would obey as usual, and the British 
would be compelled either to acquiesce, or to reconquer the 
province by an army which the Ameer might be compelled by 
opinion to resist in arms. We are, in fact, if we remain, com- 
pelled to guarantee Shere Ali not only against external attack, 
but against revolution among his own soldiery and subjects. 
We must support him in any tyranny he chooses to per- 
petrate, subdue any revolt, even if thoroughly justified, 
and guard him besides with at least 5,000 men from 
any external attack. In return, we receive a right to 
keep a cantonment in Candahar on the watch till the 
Russians or somebody else invade India through Afghani- 
stan, a contingency about as probable as a German invasion of 
Great Britain through Ireland. We obtain nothing else, for 
the revenue will go to the Wali; there is no trade worth pro- 
tecting, and the Candaharees will not enter the Indian native: 
regiments. At the same time, as Candahar is the best pro- 
vince of Afghanistan, we make of Abdurrahman and his suc- 
cessors inevitable enemies, whose first preoccupation must be 
to regain their territory. Considering the distance of Can- 
dahar from India, the fact that the Beloochees hold our com- 
munications always at their mercy, and the extreme dislike of 
the Sepoys to service beyond the Passes, the position must. 
be regarded as nearly hopeless, and justifiable only until we 
can persuade the Wali to come to an agreement with 
his natural superior, the Ameer of Afghanistan. Under 
such an agreement, we might, after allowing Shere Ali 
money enough to keep up a personal guard, retire, and once 
more quit the mountains and the Afghan sea of intrigue, 
insurrection, and assassinations. The Government would, no 
doubt, in that complete retirement acknowledge that it had 
failed ; but then failure was inevitable, and is the admitted 
central fact of the position. We have expended twenty mil- 
lions and have lost hundreds of valuable lives in an endeavour 
to fight Russia without declaring war on her, and the totai 
result is that the name of the Afghan Ameer is Abdurrahman, 
instead of Shere Ali. The Russians are no further off, the 
Afghans are no more friendly, and we have no new strength in 
India, either for defence or attack; indeed we are slightly 
weaker, for, in consequence of the waste beyond the Hills, we 
must either reduce the Army or we must increase taxation, 
and with it the possible discontent of the body of the people. 





ENGLISH REPUBLICANISM. 


HE French journalists, and, indeed, many of the English, 
miss, we think, the true importance of the vote on Mr. 
Briggs’s motion of Friday week, about the statue to Prince 
Napoleon. That motion was defended, as many motions are 
in Parliament, by arguments which do not precisely represent 
the feeling that secured its remarkable success. Neither the 
English people nor their representatives cared very much about 
the personality of Prince Louis Napoleon. He was an unknown 
quantity to them, and the few public acts of his career neither 
interested nor disgusted them. They fancied him slightly 
foolish in going to Zululand, where he had no business, and 
could leara nothing, but they understood that he went in his 
capacity of Pretender, to show that he was not afraid, and 
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thought that an excusable bit of boyishness. He could not 
hurt the Zulus much, and if he did, in a war with savages 
English sympathies are very rarely and very slightly on the 
side of the dark race. The injustice of the Zulu war struck 
many, but did not strike them keenly as increasing the guilt 
of the foreign Prince. He did not think it unjust. If they 
had happened to dislike the Government of France, to which 
the Prince was supposed to be obnoxious, they would have 
left the Dean of Westminster alone to take his own course, on 
his own responsibility, without much reflection either on the 
Prince’s character, or on the justice of the conflict in which 
he was engaged. But they did not dislike it. On the 
contrary, the true significance of the vote, and of the 
almost national movement which produced it, is the growing 
appreciation of Republicanism as a form of government 
which is developing itself in this country. At all the meetings 
on the subject of the statue, and especially at the meeting in 
St. James’s Hall, this was the spirit that was obviously pre- 
dominant. Every allusion to the Republic was received with 
enthusiasm, and the point which really told against the Prince 
personally was not that he fought against Zulus, but that he 
intended, if he could, to upset the Republic in France by force 
of arms. The feeling was, of course, less manifest in debate, 
though it was discernible in Mr. Briggs’s speech, and in the allu- 
sion to the great Englishman who, because he triumphed over 
a monarchy, still remains without a statue; but it greatly 
influenced the vote. Englishmen feel that Republics are 
beginning to succeed, that they are, at all events, possible 
even in countries where land is not limitless, where population 
is close, where revolution has been frequent, and where the 
people, wisely or unwisely, but decisively, hold a strong mili- 
tary organisation to be essential both to the grandeur and the 
safety of the State. The past ten years in France have shown 
Englishmen that a Monarch is not necessary to a great State, 
that a President will do quite as well, that a Republic can 
organise armies, can maintain order, can tax heavily, can 
respect. property, and can remain at peace. That is to them 
something of a revelation, and they like it. They never 
had much feeling about Legitimacy, they like it still 
less, now that it is so closely associated with Clericalism ; 
and their feeling about Monarchy is not so powerful as many 
observers think. They consider it, or used to consider it, out- 
side England—where the Throne and the Peers and the Com- 
mons all * came,” like the rivers, and the pastures, and the 
parishes—a most useful institution for certain purposes, but 
when those purposes are attained without it, they readily give 
it up. The English are not true Monarchists, do not care, do 
not even remember whether a dynasty is old, like the Guelphs 
of Hanover, who passed away without an English sigh fol- 
lowing them ; or new, like the Bernadottes of Sweden, who 
seem to them quite as “royal” as anybody else,—as the 
Hohenzollerns, for instance, or the House of Savoy. They 
ask for results, and when they see them attained, rather prefer 
republics to monarchies, grow solicitous about the respect to 
be paid to the former, and by the oddest confusion of 
feeling are delighted when the Prince of Wales ‘“ does 
honour”? to Republican chiefs. The feeling, strange as 
it may appear, though of course strongest among Liberals, 
is not confined to one side. There was probably not a Tory 
in England, other than a Catholic, who sympathised with 
Mr. O’Donneli’s attack on M. Challemel-Lacour, or who is 
not ready to welcome a French Ambassador who is dis- 
tinctively Republican. The City of London is not Liberal, but 
the City, on occasion offering, would give M. Challemel-Lacour 
a gold box just as readily as any Duc de la Rochefoucauld- 
Bisaccia or Marquis d'Harcourt. Tories as well as Liberals 
welcomed the resignation of Marshal MacMahon, and the 
entente cordiale with France Republican is as warm as it ever 
was with France Monarchical; so warm, that the very great 
projects just sanctioned by the Assembly for French aggrand- 
isement in the Far East, projects which may end in the 
formation of a French empire covering all Indo-China from 
Tennasserim to the Chinese frontier, and will certainly end 
in the formation of a vast French dependency in Tonquin, 
are regarded without antipathy, and almost without interest. 
“Let France win out there; we can get on with France,” is 
the unwritten but irresistible verdict of the few who watch. 
The effect of this growing feeling in England may be very 
considerable, should the remaining Latin nations, as is quite 
possible, imitate their great sister, and Republics spring up 
both in Italy and Spain. Englishmen hitherto have regarded 
Republicanism in both countries with distinct aversion, as 
preludes to internal disorder or political disintegration, and the 





aversion is still much stronger than any sympathy. In Spain, 
the Communistic element visible in the last Republic destroyed 
English sympathy with the experiment, though the great 
Spanish Republican Castelar is still a favourite here; and in 
Italy, Englishmen have a liking for the House of Savoy, though 
its chiefs have not been respectable according to English ideas, 
and though they have failed in their most pressing task, the 
civilisation of Naples and Sicily. The reluctance to consider 
a Republic possible in those countries is, however, dying away, 
and a very important obstacle to the spread of Republicanism 
on the Mediterranean is thereby being removed, the chance of 
external interference while England and France are passive or 
approve being manifestly slighter, or, indeed, almost inappre- 
ciable. Time is still required for the change, but if the Re- 
public in France remains steady, and orderly, and untainted 
with any active spirit of persecution—the latter being the 
most visible danger—Englishmen will regard Republicanism 
as a legitimate or, indeed, hopeful form of government, 
to be judged like any other, and not to be regarded as 
prima facie either ridiculous or monstrous. English opinion 
affects the Continent so strongly, as being, on the whole, the 
unemotional, common-sense opinion, most like that of pos- 
terity, that this is a very great change, all the more, 
perhaps, because the new toleration for Republics abroad is 
not accompanied by any new wish for Republicanism at home. 
We see, or fancy we see, many signs that the Democratic spirit 
is spreading in England; that the wide suffrage is producing 
its results; and that the people are becoming impatient of 
the old English method of government through a caste. 
The Duke of Wellington’s acknowledged ideal—government 
through the gentry—is in a good deal of danger, and if the 
Whigs are not wise, may be in more danger yet; and once, 
very recently, there was for a few hours a “ sough ” or breath 
of irritation against the Monarchy. Had the Queen been ill- 
advised after the late election, the consequences might have 
been historical; but she was not, and the desire of the people 
is to get their own way, rather than to get it through any 
particular forms. Their slowly growing opinion is not that a 
Republic is the best of all forms of government, but rather 
that it is one of the best; mixed Monarchy being another of 
the best, instead, as used to be thought, the only conceivable 
good one. That is a change, but not a change likely to 
produce consequences at home, so long as the people feel 
that in the last resort their decision is final. While it 
is, the approval of Republicanism, even if it became warm, and 
if the attraction necessarily exercised by France and the United 
States became closer, would not necessarily develope into a 
desire to introduce it here. Education does not impair 
monarchical feeling, or create discontent with institutions, and 
except in two contingencies, there need, we imagine, be little 
hope or fear of a growth of acting Republican feeling in Great 
Britain. A very great disaster, suddenly revealing to the 
country that its organisation was weak, and weak because its 
institutions were monarchical, while its temper was demo- 
cratic, might result in decided changes, such as for a moment 
seemed possible during the period of failure in the Crimea. 
That is conceivable, for there can be no doubt that the weak 
place in our practical polity is the expenditure of thirty-five 
millions at home and in India on armaments which are, never- 
theless, for any serious enterprise absurdly inadequate and weak, 
or that the defect is due directly to the want of popular control 
over our military organisation. But though conceivable, great 
changes are improbable, the fighting-strength of the country 
being the interest of the Monarchy quite as much as it is that of 
the people. And it is possible also that the weak point in the 
theory of our institutions might strike the popular imagina- 
tion. Monarchy, with some great advantages, has this dis- 
advantage, that it is an undignified institution. Its existence 
involves a confession by the people that they are not quite fit 
for self-government, that they must be controlled from outside, 
that their right to act for themselves requires to be tempered 
by rights in other persons not derived from them. To give a 
veto to Peers, for example, is to admit in the most formal way 
that the Representatives of the people cannot be entirely 
trusted to act wisely or well, or with due deliberation. If that 
conviction should ever strike Englishmen strongly, and excite 
a sense of anger, all in England would be changed ; but it never 
has struck them yet, and certainly ought not to strike them for 
many years to come, till they are more fit than at present for 
complete self-government. It will probably be two genera- 
tions before we hear much of such an opinion ; but long befgre 
that, Englishmen, if we judge them rightly, will be approving 
of Republics for every State but their own, 
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MR. FAWCETT. 
\ R. FAWCETT has now reached, and has shown by his 
ae 


admirable exposition of the conditions of the Tele- 
graphic and Post Office Services delivered this week, that he 
has not reached by accident, a high position amongst English 
statesmen, and one quite unique when you consider the path 
by which he has attained it, and the very unusual difli- 
culties which he has had to surmount in order that he 
might attain it. The late Professor Clifford, it is re- 
lated, once climbed the vane of a church steeple, and 
hung on to the cross-bar by his toes. If Mr. Fawcett, without 
sight to help him, had done the same, we doubt whether he 
would have achieved anything more intrinsically surprising 
than what he has actually achieved, in reaching nearly 
the highest office below the Cabinet, without the help 
of wealth or anything approaching to wealth,—without 
the help of genius, unless the power of giving close attention 
to a subject be rightly described as genius,—without the help of 
any remarkable gift of eloquence or persuasion,—and with the 
enormous and, to ordinary men, almost inconceivable impedi- 
ment of blindness in his way. It might, indeed, be said that 
to certain temperaments blindness would aid instead of 
hindering the gymnast’s steadiness of head in dizzy situa- 
tions. But no one could maintain that in dealing with the 
world of political and literary controversy, by which Mr. 
Faweett has won his arduous way to eiinence, blindness 
can ever be regarded as anything but one of the most 
daunting and most weighty of all the disqualifications 
for success. It makes a man dependent on others at the 
moments when he most needs the sense of independence; 
it creates the constant discouragement which every one feels 
who is aware that he is acting on inadequate data, while his 
rivals or opponents have other data to which he has no access ; 
and it multiplies many fold the physical difficulties in the way 
of acquiring accurate knowledge. The only set-off against all 
these immense deductions from ordinary men’s ordinary ad- 
vantages for a public career, is due not to any external 
circumstance, but to the use Mr. Fawcett has himself made 
of his own peculiar position. No doubt, a man who has 
once accustomed himself habitually to overcome such a dis- 
couragement as his, will be indefinitely less susceptible to 
discouragements of all sorts than other men, As Demosthenes 
is said to have attained a distinct articulation by aceustoming 
himself to talk clearly with stones in his mouth, so a man who 
can treat the loss of eyesight as if it were simply a new difficulty 
to be got over, and to be got over without allowing it to turn 
him aside for one moment from the path which he would have 
trodden if he had been as other men, will get as accustomed to 
move freely in a resisting medium as others are to moving in one 
which offers no resistance. When a man has a great power of 
overcoming resistance, anything which gives him the occasion to 
exert it hourly, strengthens him for the whole work of life. 
In this way, no doubt, Mr. Fawcett, by the power of his own 
spirit, has transmuted a great privation into a great oppor- 
tunity; but then that was the alchemy of his own resolve, not 
a gift from without. 

Mr. Faweett’s great political characteristic has been what we 
my call a firm, nay, almost obstinate rationality, which would 
never turn aside from its path for any one, leader or follower, 
clique or party, country or constituency. He isa very thoughtful, 
but not in any sense an imaginative politician. Some people 
have said that Mr. Fawcett could never have shown the physical 
courage he habitually shows,—in his bold riding and skating, for 
instance, in spite of his inability to see,—but for a want of im- 
agination. ‘iat may be either true or false ; probably it is due 
to Mr. Fawcett’s wonderful power of fixing his attention exclu- 
sively on what is pertinent to the object he has in view, and not 
allowing it to wander to possibilities which would only take 
courage out of him, without giving him any fresh chance in 
life. But however this may be, no doubt his power as a poli- 
tician is greatly due to an obstinate rationality which dis- 
regards all imaginative considerations,—sometimes even very im- 
portant considerations which influence greatly and justly more 
imaginative men. Thus he quoted with approval, in his recent 
speech to the deputation on Telegraphs, Bentham’s rather absurd 
assertion that among the services which could be rendered by 
a Government to a country, there was probably no service so 
great as that of facilitating the means of internal communica- 

tion. As the value of every communication depends on the kind 
of thing communicated, it is obvious, we should think, that any 
act of a Government which tended to raise the standard of public 


justice or public mercy or public character,—and there are many 


which have this effect,—is of infinitely greater service than one 
which merely enables men to communicate more freely to each 
other whatever good or evil may happen to be in them. But 
obviously it is natural, and by no means regrettable, that a 
great economist, who has made economy his study through life, 
and whose politics have, as it were, grown naturally out of his 
economy, should in his own mind exaggerate the importance of 
improvements in method which he fully understands and knows 
to be always attainable, even though in doing so he loses sight of 
aspects of human life which lend themselves much less easily 
to the manipulation of administrative tact. Mr. Faweett’s 
obstinate rationality has been shown again and again in poli- 
tics; first, in resisting hero-worship,—at one time, from 
about 1870 to 1875, there was nothing he loved better than 
taking up a high moral position of superiority to Mr. Gladstone ; 
again, in resisting the prejudices of Liberals,—there is nothing 
he has fought for more courageously than the representation 
of minorities, and the payment of election expenses by consti- 
tuencies out of the rates; also in rapping the knuckles of Liberals 
who seemed to be taking up his own principles too radically, 
and as he thought, in a manner to make them less palatable to 
the House,—only last year he snubbed Mr. Dillwyn most redun- 
dantly for putting the House on its guard against conceding too 
unlimited an influence to the prerogative of the Crown ; and 
lastly, in depreciating the value attached to national religious 
sentiment in Irish affairs—he was ai one time the prop 
of the party which resisted all proposals for a Catholic Univer- 
sity in Ireland, and supported the claims of Trinity College, 
Dublin, to be the great University of the Irish people. In a 
word, Mr. Faweett is the legatee, we may say, of Mr. J. 8, 
Mill’s economical and political conceptions, though he has never 
shown any of that disposition to throw himself ardently into 
anomalous positions. —for instance, into the monumental senti- 
ments left behind after the rational ground of those sentiments 
had been undermined—which makes Mr. J. 8. Mill’s autobio- 
graphy so singular and fascinating astudy. Mr. Fawcett, like Mr. 
Mill, has been one of the most vigorous of the advocates for 
women's sufferage. but he has never shown anything of that 
exceptional sympathy with women, that disposition to regard 
women as having in them. far more than men, something of the 

nature of the seer, which lent a certain poetical fervour 

to Mr. Mill's pleas for the equality of women. Wherever 

Mr. Fawcett follows Mr. Mill—and he has followed him pretty 

closely in the main lines of politics,—he follows him with a 

certain abatement of the glow, and a certain enchancement of 

the methodical sobriety of judgment, which were so curiously 

blended in the opinions of that distinguished man. For the 

intellectual passion of Mr. J. 8. Mill, Mr. Fawcett has substi- 

tuted a perfectly unimpassioned but extremely vigorous and 

tenacious rationality. 

Mr. Faweett is certainly a remarkable example of the success 
which may be achieved by living on a principle. He told his 
audience in one of his addresses to the blind, that soon after 
he lost his sight he determined that he would, as far as pos- 
sible, ignore his loss, and live in every respect as nearly as 
might be the life he had intended to live if no such calamity 
had befallen him. And that is the real key to his 
political success. For not only in relation to his personal 
position, but in political and social matters also, he has had 
the nerve as far as possible to ignore difticulties,—that 
is, to keep his mind steadily fixed on the best mode of 
overcoming them, and not to discourage himself by dwelling 
on the chances that it may be impossible to overcome them 
at all. Tle has had a dauntless confidence in himself, and 
in the foree of lucid method. As far as we know, he has 
never in his life expressed a hesitating opinion, and never 
an indefinite one. He has made it his principle to get his 
own mind clear, and more than clear, confident, before speaking 
it, and then he has never flinched. He has ridden his opinion, 
as he rides his horse, without seeing where it would 
take him. but with an absolute determination to stick 
to it, wherever it might go. And this complete—this some- 
times almost unamiable—independence of party, of colleagues, 
of anything in the world but his own definitely-formed 
convictions, has been, perhaps,even a better friend to him than 
it would otherwise have been, on account of his peculiar 
position in the world. The public have been justly struck with 
wonder and admiration to see a man, apparently doomed by 

istanees to be more than usually dependent on others, 
more than usually independent of them. And as his indiffer- 
ence to authority, though expressed with a certain dogmatic 
and even didactic sang-frotd, has never been satirical and 











malicious,—as even when evidently enjoying the function of 
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taking those who “seemed to be pillars’’ to task, he has 
never attempted to wound them, his ¢nsouciance has been for- 
otten and forgiven, in the respect felt for the singular spectacle 
of so great an intellectual victory as he has achieved,—without 
any magic but power of will,—over obstacles which would 
have struck panic into any other man, but which he has steadily, 
and entirely, and successfully ignored. 





MR. BRIGHT AND THE LIVERPOOL ELECTION. 
\ R. BRIGHT has broken out again with his usual yehemence 


against the minority representation of the larger towns, | 
especially in reference to the minority Member for Manchester | 
Mr. Birley), but his words appear at a time when they will be 
more likely to be laid to heart by the Tories of Liverpool than | 
by the Liberals of Manchester. The death of the Earl of 
Dalhousie has suddenly raised Lord Ramsay to the Peerage, 
and consequently the minority seat for Liverpool is vacant, 
and is likely enough to be filled up,—if the election is con- 
tested,—by a third Tory, so that Liverpool will then be re- | 
presented wholly by Tories, and the immense Liberal minority | 
in Liverpool will cease to have the smallest voice in the | 
counsels of the nation. That is what Mr. Bright thinks an | 
absolutely satisfactory condition of things,—assuming, of | 
course, that the Liberal minority of Liverpool remains a 
minority, for we do not mean to hint that Mr. Bright | 
is satisfied to see the Liberals of Liverpool outvoted | 
by the Tories. What Mr. Bright asserts is that the | 
minority representative of any constituency “sits in Parlia- 
nent by a direct violation of the ancient principles of the Con- 
stitution, which in all past times gave to majorities the right 
to select and to elect Members of the House of Commons.” 
That sounds very much as though Mr. Bright was a Conser- 
yative protesting against the notion of leaving the third seat 
in Liverpool to be filled by a Liberal, and advocating, as against 
the claims of Mr, Rathbone, the right of some third Conser- 
vative to fill the place left vacant by Lord Ramsay’s elevation 
to the House of Lords. If “the ancient principles of the 
Constitution” are sacred to Mr. Bright, they may well 
be still more sacred to Lord Sandon’s supporters in 
Liverpool; nor will the latter be sorry to be able to shel- 
ter themselves under Mr, Bright’s authority from the 
charge of taking an unjust and imprudent advantage of 
the vacancy caused by the disappearance of a minority Mem- 
ber, if they decide on doing all they can to wrest the third 
seat for Liverpool from the Liberals. We ourselves fully 
admit that it isa serious defect of the principle of the represen- 
tation of minorities, in the very partial form in which England 
at present applies it, that whenever a minority seat is vacated, 
the chances are that it will be filled up by a representative 
of the majority, so that on such an occasion a three- 
barrelled constituency suddenly trebles its party influence in 
the House of Commons, and springs from the position of com- 
manding a net force of one vote for the party to which the 
majority belongs, to the position of commanding a net force 
of three such votes. Considering that no change whatever 
takes place at such times in the proportional local strength 
of parties, this sudden turn in the wheel of party fortune is, of 
course, a glaring anomaly, which throws some discredit justly on 
the scheme which involves it,—the real mischief being, of course, 
not that at a general election a very powerful minority obtains a 
considerable influence in the representation of the constituency, 
but that, at a bye-election, it may suddenly lose the influence 
which it had thus obtained. So far, however, as the argu- 
ment for returning to the “ ancient principles of the Constitution,” 
which Mr. Bright so much reverences, is concerned, the true 
issue is this, —not whether the new anomaly introduced for short 
Periods in rare cases by the minority representation is or is not 
tangible and injurious, but whether it is or is not so great 
and so injurious as that other anomaly which the new 
system has partially removed. Is there a truer or less 
true representation of party opinion in all the three-barrelled 
constituencies, taken together, at the present moment, even 
assuming that Liverpool was represented till the next General 
Election by three Tories, than there was under the old system, 
where each of them returned only two Members, but both these 
Members of the opinions of the majority? We at least should 
say that though the new system has introduced an anomaly 
of a vexatious kind, it has introduced none that can fairly 
Compare in importance with that which it has removed. In 
Glasgow, Leeds, and Birmingham, it has given much more em- 
Phatic expression than before to the convictions of the majority. 
In other towns, like Manchester and the three-barrelled 
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counties, it has given a much fairer expression of the real 
balance of parties in the constituency ; and only in case of a 
bye-election, when the seat vacated happens to be a minority 
seat, has the result been a distortion of the true picture of 
local opinion, instead of a correction of it. The temporary and 
rather rare instances of distortion should be set off against 
the much more lasting and much commoner instances of 
rectification, and the judgment given on the net result. 

But then it will be argued that, though in the particular 
cases of the greater number of three-barrelled constituencies, 
during much the greater number of Parliamentary years, the 
new system has improved the representation as a picture of 
local opinion, it has yet not improved, but injured the relative 


| political weight attaching to these constituencies, as compared 


with the many other constituencies represented not by three 
Members, but by two Members, or only one. It is said, 
for instance, that while a great city like Liverpool, with 
over 60,000 electors, supports the Conservative Govern- 


| ment with only a single net vote in the House of Commons, a 


comparatively small place like Ipswich, with only 7,000 
electors, supported the same Government in the last Parlia- 
ment with two votes. The anomaly is obvious enough. 
But it is no greater than the anomaly of allowing a consider- 
able place like Birkenhead, with 8,500 electors, to support the 
Conservative Government with only a single vote, while a little 
place like Abingdon, with just one-tenth part of the number of 
registered electors, is permitted to cancel that vote by returning 
a Liberal to balance it. No one made a great outcry about 
that, nor, indeed, could have made such an outcry, without 
being prepared to substitute something like a scientific 
system for the historical haphazard of our present elec- 
torates. The only question, of course, with regard to 
the introduction of a new anomaly is this,—is it a 
step in the direction of removing the worst anomalies 
which previously existed, or a step in the direction of aggra- 
vating them? Now, no one can deny that while the granting 
of a third Member to Liverpool, where there is a very power- 
ful minority, subject to the minority vote, reduces its com- 
parative political importance to the party of the majority, 
as compared with that of many much smaller boroughs, 
it, nevertheless, does enable Liverpool to express much 
more justly than before the almost evenly-divided state 
of its actual opinion; so that the complaint should run, 
not that Liverpool no longer wields, by a majority of some- 
thing like 3 per cent. of the constituency, the whole influence 
of the city for the Conservative party, but that so small a 
constituency as Ipswich should ever have been permitted to wield 
so great an influence on the same side, or that so minute a 
borough as Abingdon should be able to neutralise, on party 
matters, the power wielded by so large a borough as Birkenhead. 
The truth is, that the step which conferred an extra Member 
on some of our largest constituencies, and gave power to a very 
large minority,—but only to a very large minority,—to return 
that Member, was a step towards the rectification of anomalies, 
even though, as must of course happen while the rest of our 
system is so irregular, it introduced one or two fresh ones, 
besides greatly reducing others. No one who does not object 
to Abingdon having the power to cancel the influence of 
Birkenhead, has any right to object that Ipswich exercised in 
the last Parliament a greater influence on the side of Toryism 
than Liverpool. We must tolerate even new anomalies, if they 
are inseparable from the attempt to rectify still more injurious 
anomalies prevalent before. All that we should insist on is that 
any change shall be a change, on the whole, in the direction of a 
fuller representation of the true will and mind of the people, 
and not a change in the opposite direction. 

As regards the present crisis in Liverpool, we should cer- 
tainly say that the Conservatives will act in the very reverse 
of a Conservative spirit, if they do not acquiesce cordially in 
Mr. Rathbone’s election in place of Lord Ramsay. At present, 
doubtless, the Conservatives gain less by the minority principle 
than the Liberals. The Liberal Member, both for London and 
Liverpool, owes hiselection to that principle, and the Conservative 
in Manchester only ;—for Birmingham, Leeds, and Glasgow have 
all so great a Liberal majority that in the present Parliament 
even the minority seat is filled by the candidate of the 
majority. Again, in the three-barrelled counties, the Liberals 
at present obtain more advantage from the arrangement than 
the Conservatives. Mr. Walter,a nominal Liberal at least, fills 
the third seat in Berkshire ; and Mr. Cartwright, a real Liberal, 
fills the third seat in Oxfordshire. But the Conservatives 
must look not to the moment, but to the future. Will it be 
better for them ultimately to discredit the minority principle, 
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or to sustain it? What will be the prospect in the counties, 
after the counties have received household suffrage, if the re- 
presentation of minorities is entirely abandoned, or even for the 
future ignored? Even in the boroughs the Conservatives have 
held a seat, both in Leeds and in Glasgow, by the help of the 
minority principle. Though they hold none now, it is inevitable 
that when the redistribution of seats takes place, the claims 
of large minorities to a certain amount of representation must 
be reconsidered. Do the Conservatives wish to deliver their 
protest against that claim? Do they wish it to be said that 
they dislike the claim of minorities to be heard, and dislike it 
so much, that whenever they get the chance. through the vaca- 
tion of a minority seat on a bye-election, they will repudiate 
the claim? Which is,on the whole, the winning political creed, 
the creed of the majority,—the Liberal or the Conservative 7 
If the former, is it not the true wisdom of Conservatives to 
show how they value the one strictly democratic principle 
which, in recent times, has offered the prospect of giving 
them a fair hearing, even in a country ruled by the masses of 
the people ? 

Again, do even the Conservatives of Liverpool think it 
desirable that so able and so moderate a manas Mr. Rathbone, 
who knows Liverpool so thoroughly and is so absolutely iden- 
tified with its commerce, should be excluded from Parliament ? 
In nine cases out of ten, where Liverpool interests are concerned, 
the question at issue is not a party question, and on all 
these Mr. Rathbone would represent the Conservatives of 
Liverpool just as well as he would represent the Liberals, 
And even in party politics, Mr. Rathbone, though a hearty 
Liberal, is always moderate, always inclined to listen to what 
the other side have to say, and to allow it whatever weight a 
good Liberal can allow it. If the present writer were as 
strong a Conservative as he is a Liberal, he would certainly 
argue for admitting Mr. Rathbone to the seat vacated by 
Lord Ramsay. Assuredly, if that course is not adopted, the 
Conservatives will do all that in them lies to sustain 
Mr. Bright’s violent prejudice against the fair representation 
of minorities, and to lend their authority to those Radicals 
who declare that what they want is not the adequate 
representation of the whole people in the House of Com- 
mons, but only the elaborate representation of the small 
balance between the one party and the other which each 
constituency happens to show. 





TURKEY AND GREECE. 


T is of very little use to speculate on the present position 
of the quarrel between Turkey and Greece. The Govern- 
ments, probably for good reasons, are strictly silent, and the 
newspapers are obviously misinformed. No two of them 
agree, and their correspondents, almost without exception, 
adopt a tone which shows that they are writing under the in- 
fluence either of wishes or of preconceived ideas. Those who 
prefer Lord Beaconsfield’s policy represent Turkey as recalci- 
trant, Bulgaria as arming, Russia as intriguing. and Prince 
Bismarck as arranging some huge plan, under which the Hohen- 
zollerns are to appear as protectors of Turkey, while Austria 
is to seize all Turkish territory down to Salonica! On the 
other hand, the writers friendly to Mr. Gladstone’s policy 
describe the Sultan as wavering, and inclined to yield; the 
Russians as interested in maintaining the European accord ; 
Germany as looking on slightly in disdain; and the Greeks 
as confident that their only enemies will be the Mahommedan 
Albanians, whom they may be able to conciliate or paralyse. 
All this while very little is accurately known, and it may be 
as well to remind our readers what that little is. The first 
point, and this one is officially guaranteed, is that the accord 
of Europe, as respects the Greek frontier and that of Monte- 
negro, has not been broken yet; and that the Turkish Govern- 
ment, in resisting on those points, would be resisting a definite 
European mandate. The Porte has never done this, in all its 
recent history, and as it is not stronger, or more fanatical, or 
more determined than it was, there is an antecedent impro- 
bability that it will do this now. It may, but if it does, it will 
act on motives apart from ordinary calculation, which it is 
worse than useless to discuss, until its action becomes so wilful 
or unusual as to require to be explained. The second point 
is, that the Sultan has every personal motive—some of the 
motives being of the most pressing and emergent kind—to 
compel the Powers to show their accord, and so convince the 
soldiery, the Mussulman mob of the capital, and above all the 
Albanian guards, that he is not yielding to any force which it 





os 
is possible to resist, and above all, not yielding to the Greeks 
whom the Ottomans hate with the hatred alike of masters i 
escaped slaves, and of spendthrifts for usurious money-lendergs 
Ilis authority depends on this belief, and for his authority le 
is jealous to mania, clinging to it not only as Sultan and 
head of a House with six centuries of absolute power behind 
it, but as possessor of the vague but vast claim to Mussulman 
obedience attaching to the Khalifate. And the third point jg 
that Europe, having pronounced its mandate, must cause it'to 
be executed. If it does not, it abolishes the last vestige of a 
final political tribunal for European affairs, openly surrenders 
all States to the dominion of mere force, and makes it impos- 
sible that even after a great war there should be a permanent 
and, so to speak, legalised peace. Europe must execute its 
orders, even if it has torun the grave risks involved in the 
despatch of combined squadrons to protect Greece or coerce 
Constantinople. There is no other way out of the conclusion 
if the Sultan resists, except to admit that the confusion is 
without remedy, that Europe is powerless, and that the Powers 
must struggle for the prize about to be left without an owner, 
by force of arms. . 

Under these circumstances, which all alike will admit to be 
true, the natural course of events would be that the Sultan 
should declare the decision of Europe to be ultra vires, 
should threaten to fight, should make every preparation 
for fighting, and should not desist until his people had 
recognised that Europe could not be divided, and that 
they must either yield, or defeat Europe in a Naval 
engagement, or await an attack on Constantinople. They 
do not even hope for the second contingency, and they 
have hitherto never risked the third alt-rnative, and therefore 
they will permit the first to be adopted. This is, as we believe, 
the Sultan’s attitude,and this is the course for which the Powers, 
who at first hoped for a quicker result, are already beginning 
to prepare. Such a situation does not, so long as the Sultan 
controls it, necessarily involve war, and is only full of danger 
because the extent of his control is always an uncertain quantity, 
He is quite absolute in theory, but he is liable to be carried 
away by an outburst of popular indignation, or to be swept 
away by a sudden insurrection in favour of some new Sultan, 
A Mussulman people, and especially one so brave as the Otto- 
man, is always at the mercy of two latent but deep-rooted con- 
victions,—one, that God will sooner or later strike in for Islam, 
and against the Infidel—a conviction which makes all calcula- 
tions about means superfluous or ridiculous; and another, 
that Islam is never beaten, except when its leader is in- 
competent. The former is natural, while Mussulmans believe 
their faith, and they do believe it; and the latter, though 
erroneous, is justified to Ottomans by the history of centuries. 
Hither conviction may produce a movement before which the 
Sultan would be powerless ; but while he reigns and is free to 
act, he will not, as we believe, put all to stake on so hopeless 
an issue as defiance to the European world. He does not want 
to risk the loss of Asia as well as Europe, or to quit the 
pleasantest residence on earth. He may, in his desire to im- 
press his subjects, go too far, or stand out too Jong, or put the 
torch to the magazine below him, the passionate pride of the 
caste which supports him; but, voluntarily, he will do none of 
these things. 

But he may be backed in secret by some Power? Of course 
he may, as he may be backed by a secret assurance that Greece 
would like Candia better than Epirus; but where is the evid- 
ence of that treachery? The Czar, even if he were ready 
for war, could not fight for the Ottoman domination. He 
could not trust his own soldiers, or his own peasants, or his 
own priesthood, if he did. The Hapsburg cannot quarrel 
a outrance with the Slavs, whose bayonets saved him in 1848. 
Prince Bismarck is not going, for the sake of Turkey, to 
isolate Germany, and enable all Europe to declare that 
she protects barbarism against civilisation, Asia against 
Europe, and that, too, after he has signed a decision to 
the precisely contrary effect. The Western Powers are not 
about to put the.whole world in the crucible by quarrelling 
among themselves about Turkey. The Power which supports 
the Sultan must do it openly, must do it cynically, must do it 
in the face of treaties and engagements, and all civilised 
opinion. It may be done, of course, for madness seizes great 
men ; but we do not believe that it will be done, or that Europe 
will divide, until some proposition is made for a rearrangement 
of territory which the Power affected could declare from the 
beginning to be inadmissible. The proposal to extend Greece 
and Montenegro is clearly not such a proposition. 
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THE CHESTER ELECTION PETITION. 


/PWHE advantage of giving the decision in Election petitions to 

the Judges, and not to the House of Commons, has been 
more conspicuous since the last general election than it ever 
was before. There have been an unusual number of hard 
cases, and hard cases are a very great burden on the con- 
sciences of amateur Judges. They have a feeling, not alto- 
gether without justification, that they are bound to take into 
account the particular circumstances which make the case 
hard; that unless they do this, they will be administering 
technical, not substantial, justice; that if the rule of law 
seems unduly hard, they, not being lawyers, may temper 
it in a way in which the professional Jucge is rightly pre- 
cluded from tempering it. Even the Election Judges have 
occasionally been moved to expressions of pity at the 
disproportion between the offence and the punishment, when 
the punishment falls on one man and the offence is committed 
by another. They, however, have understood that their pity 
must not be allowed to influence their decisions, and that 
though the bribery may have been committed without the 
knowledge and against the will of the candidate, it is upon his 
head that the Statute visits it. It would have been very difti- 
cult for a Committee of the House of Commons to have been 
equally stern. They would have sympathised so keenly with 
the Member whom it lay with them to seat or unseat, that 
they might have thought it almost unnatural to exclude 
feeling altogether from consideration. In the latest and 
most striking case, that of Chester, both the Judges 
declared that Mr. Dodson and Mr. Lawley had wished the 
election to be conducted on the purest possible principles. If 
a Committee of the House of Commons had been equally con- 
vinced of this, they might have been tempted to think that 
it was Mr. Dodson and Mr. Lawley that they were trying, and 
if they deserved to be acquitted, how could it be fair to unseat 
them? <A Judge can remember more easily that it is not the 
conduct of the respondents to the petition only that he is 
trying, but the conduct of the party by whose efforts the 
respondents have been returned. From this point of view, 
there is no injustice in punishing a man for another's offence. 
The object of the bribers being the return of a particular can- 
didate, the most effectual way of punishing them for resorting 
to unlawful means to compass that object, is to enact that the 
use of such means shall defeat the object. This is plain com- 
mon sense, when it is argued out in cold blood, and by a 
Judge who has no necessary knowledge of the man whose fate 
hangs on the result. But the House of Commons, if it had 
retained its jurisdiction over Election petitions, might occasion- 
ally have found it difficult to see it in this light. In Mr. 
Dodson’s case, for example, it might have been greatly tempted 
to show him some mercy. He has been returned again without 
Opposition, so that it can hardly be said that the corruption 
which vitiated his first election really prevented the con- 
stituency from getting its own way, Jle is a Cabinet Minister, 
and even his opponents in Chester would, consequently, rather 
be represented by him than by any less distinguished Liberal 
Member. The measures which the Local Government Board 
have in hand will be delayed, and possibly imperilled, by his 
temporary absence from Parliament. These considerations 
would go for nothing, if Mr. Dodson lay under the faintest 
suspicion of having himself known what was going on. But 
when public and private advantage jump together, and an inno- 
cent man may be saved from annoyance by a decision which 
does wrong to no one, and good to many, it needs the practised 
indifference of a Judge to detect the sophistry that underlies 
this reasoning,--and it is well that recent legislation has 
brought this practised indifference into play. 

For sophistry, after all, it is. What is the motive of the 
Legislature in making bribery illegal ? Not the protection of 
the voter, for he no longer needs protection, even against him- 
self. It may be assumed that a man who sells his vote for a 
sovereign is the best judge of the value he himself sets on it. 
If he likes to sell it to a candidate who offers him that sum. 
instead of offering to support this or that kind of legislation, 
why should the law interfere? Now, too, the voter has the 
tem>dy in his own hands. He can take the sovereign, and vote in 
accordance with his political fancies all the same. On no 
possible ground, therefore, can it be needful for Parliament to 
interfere in his behalf. The reason, we take it, why Parlia- 
ment essays to prevent bribery is that it wishes the Members 
of the House of Commons to represent the effective political 
forces existing in the constituency, and a corrupt voter is not 
an effective political force. If the election were perfectly pure 





and no money were to be had from either side, the man who 
sells his vote for a sovereign would probably not vote at all. 
Why should he give himself the trouble of going to the poll, 
to help one or other of two parties, in neither of which he 
takes the slightest interest? It is quite possible, therefore, 
that in a corrupt constituency the effective political forces— 
the voters, that is to say, who really care for the 
return of this or that candidate—may be altogether 
svamped by voters who are not a political force at all. 
The constituency may be represented not by the candidate 
whose views command the largest amount of support, but by 
the candidate who has most sovereigns in his purse. Con- 
sequently, when it turns out that bribery has been practised 
on behalf of a Member, the reason for retaining him in Par- 
liament vanishes, It is no longer known whom he represents. 
It may be a majority of the effective voters, or it may not ; 
consequently, he has to be unseated, quite apart from any 
question as to his own participation in the bribery. He may 
be as innocent as possible on this head, but he has ceased to 
possess one essential qualification of a Member. He no 
longer represents anything that it is desirable to have repre- 
sented. 

At the same time, the hardship to an innocent Member is 
very great. It is great for Mr. Dodson, for whom a seat 
will be found, but it is greater still for the many unseated 
Members for whom no seats will be found. No matter how 
resolute they may have been not to find money for bribery, 
some too eager partisans have found it for them, and 
the mischief is done. he Chester election reveals 
a new and worse form of this danger. It was 
bad enough when a candidate had only to trouble him- 
self about the acts of agents and canyassers whom he might, 
to some extent, choose himself. But the growth of Political 
Associations has made things ten times worse. A man is 
invited by a local political Association to stand for a con- 
stituency, and irom the moment that he accepts he has no 
voice in the conduct of his own election. He declares that he 
will not be a party to this, that he will not consent to that, 
and the leaders of the Association give a civil assent, and 
nothing more. How can the candidate control an organisation 
about which he knows nothing, except that the Chairman is 
Mr. So-and-So. and that he is told that it can make his re- 
turn certain. Ife has no means of knowing what steps the 
Association has taken to make it certain. He can so far pro- 
tect himself as to put himself beyond suspicion of any 
personal responsibility for what is going on, but as to pre- 
venting what is going on, he cannot prevent what he does not 
know, and the Association takes very good care that as regards 
bribery he shall know nothing whatever. The dilemma before 
the candidate, therefore, is this,—either to decline the services 
of the Association, and certainly lose the election ; or to accept 
those services, and possibly lose the seat after he has won the 
election. Of course, between these alternatives he chooses the 
latter, but if it turns out badly, he naturally feels that the 
law has been hard on him. At present, we see no way out of 
the difficulty. Political Associations cannot be put down by 
Act of Parliament, and there will always be a danger that 
when party passions run high, they will wish to make the 
return of their candidate as secure as money can make it. 
The only remedy we can suggest is a strict administration of 
the law, in the hope that in proportion as it is recognised 
that detected bribery infallibly defeats its own object, 
Political Associations may become more chary of resorting 
to it. The one thing that would certainly make matters 
worse is any relaxation of the law. The only way of 
saving a candidate from his friends, is to convince his friends 
that by helping him in this particular way they will hurt 
themselves, as well as him. 





CHINA AND NEPAUL. 

fPUE steady and remarkable progress made by China in 

military efliciency during the last few years, and the ap- 
pearance of greater vigour in her councils on questions of 
foreign policy in consequence of the growing ¢ ynviction of 
her strength, must attract the attention of English states- 
men, and particularly of those responsible for Indian affairs, 
to the anomalous relations in which the semi-Indian States of 
Ladakh, Nepaul, and Bhutan stand towards China, In the 
case of the first-mentioned, it need only be stated here that 
the Maharajah of Cashmere holds possession in it of a Chinese 
province which was won by the sword, at a time when the 
Pekin authorities were unable to assert their rights in the 
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remote districts of the Empire. It is very doubtful whether 
the Chinese have acquiesced in the loss of Ladakh, any more 
than they have in that of Kuldja; and we may yet witness 
the revival of this claim, which has been either forgotten by 
ourselves or set down as extinct. With regard to Bhutan, where, 
after a series of little wars, we have driven back the Hillmen 
from the vicinity of the rich plains of Cooch Behar to their own 
fastnesses, and the Deb Rajah of which State finds no slur upon 
his dignity in accepting our subsidies, it is most improbable that 
the Chinese would at any time consider it to be of sufficient 
advantage to press their claims over the intractable Bhuteas. 
Neither their alliance nor the occupation of their country 
would secure sufficient results to China to warrant the labour 
of giving them practical effect. So far, then, as the relations 
of China with the Himalayan States possess any practical and 
immediate interest they may be considered as restricted to the 
dormant Ladakh question, and the connection between Nepaul 
and China. Of the two, the latter is infinitely the more press- 
ing and important. Not only are the Chinese themselves 
more keen in this matter; but the ruling classes in Nepaul 
have, for reasons difficult to discover, perpetuated an arrange- 
ment which, but for their strict adherence to the terms of the 
Treaty of Khatmandoo, would long ago have lapsed. The 
actuality of the suzerain rights of China over Nepaul cannot 
be considered as mere fiction or a stretch of fancy, for the very 
strong reason that the Goorkhas have themselves continued 
to recognise their validity. However extraordinary this may 
appear, there can be no doubt of the plain facts, and the sig- 
nificance of a warlike race, such as the Goorkhas, assisting 
in the preservation of the badge of their greatest overthrow 
cannot be disregarded or set aside as being of little import. 
Ninety years ago, it looked as if the Goorkhas were about to 
weld the Himalayan provinces into a single autocracy. They 
had overthrown a native dynasty, and established theirsway over 
the peaceable inhabitants of the valley of Nepaul ; and on one 
occasion they even joined a confederacy, formed at the insti- 
gation of the Rajah of Bhutan, against ourselves. The suc- 
cesses of the lieutenants of Warren Hastings in Cooch Behar 
dispelled the danger, but in the years following the Goorkhas 
showed unexampled military activity. They did not confine 
their attention to the region south of the Himalaya, but carried 
raids into the adjacent country of Tibet, lying on the northern 
side of that great range. The most formidable of these 
occurred in the year 1792, and may be termed an invasion of 
the country. The Goorkha army of nearly 20,000 men ad- 
vanced by forced marches on Teshu Lumbo, which surrendered 
without a blow. A vast quantity of plunder was captured, 
and the Tibetans, seeing their inability to resist the invader, 
implored the Chinese to assist them. The Emperor, Keen 
Lung, did not turn a deaf ear to their entreaties, and a large 
army, under the command of one of his best Generals, was 
sent to chastise and expel the Goorkhas, On the approach 
of the Chinese, the Goorkhas evacuated Teshu Lumbo, but 
they were worsted in several battles fought during their re- 
treat into Nepaul. The final encounter took place at Naya- 
kot, only a day’s march from Khatmandoo, and the Chinese 
were again completely victorious. Negotiations for a peace 
then ensued, and, by the intervention of Lord Cornwallis, the 
Goorkhas were granted more favourable terms than they had 
any reason to expect. The Chinese army withdrew, when 
almost within sight of the English frontier, satisfied with the 
chastisement it had inflicted, and with having enforeed the 
restitution of all the plunder taken at Teshu Lumbo. Per- 
manent testimony to the fortune of this campaign was afforded 
by the changed condition of Nepaul. Its commencement found 
it a powerful and growing State ; its termination left ita tri- 
butary of Pekin. The Goorkhas were glad to secure a further 
lease of political existence at the price of paying tribute 
annually to China, and of sending an embassy to the capital 
once in every five years. The expediency of that arrangement is 
still recognised at Khatmandoo, where—even when the late Jung 
Bahadur was at his prime, and China was sounding the lowest 
depths of national distress—no inclination has been manifested 
to repudiate the treaty. With striking regularity the Nepaul 
Embassy leaves Khatmandoo for China, and the tribute is 
generally handed over to the Governor of the province of 
Szchuen, at the city of Chentu. It takes little from the 
political significance of this event to assert that the Nepaulese 
ambassador carries in his train sufficient merchandise to defray 
all his expenses, and a large portion of the tribute as well. 
There may be some truth in the statement that the profit 
realised by the commercial proceedings of this mission has 
reconciled the Goorkhas to the continuance of the tie which 





ia. 
binds them to the Chinese Empire. On the other hand this 
consideration must have infinitely less weight than the remem, 
brance of the terrible invasion of Nepaul by the Chinese jn 
1792. 

Nepaul is, therefore, chiefly kept in the chains of this con. 
nection by vague apprehension of the consequence of any 
attempt to break the stipulations agreed to when she wag 
literally speaking, at the mercy of the Chinese ; and an Anglo. 
Indian official, who has quite recently been travelling jn 
Nepaul, writes that he found the claim of the Chinese 
over the country to be “no empty pretence.” It wag 
natural to assume that the late successes in Central 
Asia would increase the reputation of the Chinese jy 
Tibet and the neighbouring States; and it could not but be 
expected that exaggerated views would be formed amongst 
those whose minds would be impressed by the brilliant 
achievements of Tso Tsung Tang, without being able to 
measure their true importance. It would appear from the 
evidence just quoted that something of this heightened effect 
had been produced upon the Ghoorkhas, for “the chiefg 
among them are holding the belief that China, and not Russia, 
is the Power which will next threaten English supremacy in 
India.” Absurd as this opinion may appear to some persons, 
it is well to recognise the influence Chinese success has ex- 
erted upon a people who are practically our fellow-subjects, 
and who clearly dwell within the geographical boundaries of 
Hindostan. The assertion that the Goorkha chiefs are “ in 
active political communication with the Government at Pekin” 
will not bear close examination ; but on the other hand, less 
decided steps would suffice to prove that Nepaul might 
conceal behind an attitude of reserve intentions that, 
in their very subservience to the Chinese, would con. 
stitute a danger to India. The rumours that are at pre 
sent being circulated of China’s hostile intentions towards 
all foreigners are beyond question greatly exaggerated, if not 
wholly unfounded. The statesmen at Pekin are far too astute 
to jeopardise the great results attained during the last decade 
by a premature, and consequently senseless, outburst against 
the whole civilised world. Much of their dislike to the 
foreigner is traceable to the very natural pride and self-con- 
fidence which revolt against being beholden to strangers; but 
it must not be assumed that they have any intention of in- 
viting a national disaster, because the prevailing condition of 
humanity is not framed in strict accordance with their ideas, 
While we can afford to disregard the rumours current in 
Shanghai, we cannot, however, treat the relations between 
Nepaul and China with the same equanimity. There is much 
in them to cause reflection, and to suggest the advisability of 
pondering over what is to be done under certain eventualities, 
The connection between Calcutta and Khatmandoo is, un- 
fortunately, neither so close nor so intimate as to justify us in 
indulging sanguine expectations. 





THE WAKING-DREAM THEORY OF ANIMAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

WRITER in the new number of the Ldinburgh Review, 
who criticises Dr. Lindsay’s book on “ Mind in the 
Lower Animals in’ Health and Disease,’ comes to the con- 
clusion that for the most part the highest acts of intellig- 
ence performed by elephants, dogs, and all the other 
sagacious animals are due to the impressions and habits pro- 
duced in them by human agency, and cannot be ascribed to 
any independent reflection on their parts. In general, the 
reviewer follows Dr. Carpenter in thinking that the ordinary 
state of an intelligent animal is that which may be best described 
as a “waking dream,” a state in which the action of the creature 
is automatic,—that is, an action involving as little conscious self- 
control as walking, or drawing back from a too hot fire, or protect- 
ing oneself against a falling object,—though the sensory impres- 
sions which suggest the action are for the most part quite fresh, 
instead of, as in the case of dreams, a long train of associations 
only originated, perhaps, by one dim sensation. If we under- 
stand this theory rightly, it is that when a retriever dog, for 
instance, is told to go back and fetch his master’s stick, what 
happens in his mind is something of this kind,—the word “fetch ” 
is associated in the strongest possible way with the act of going 
to look for something, while the word “stick ” suggests the im- 
pression of a particular object in which the searching is to end ; 
and the process that goes on in the dog’s mind is supposed to 
be nearly the same as goes on in a well-trained servant’s 
mind when, without turning his attention to the subject, he 
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mechanically opens the door on hearing a ring at the bell, or 
takes the visitor’s card in to his master or mistress. In other 
words, a train of habitual actions is suggested, and the end of 
them is also suggested,—which train of actions will happen in 
due order with perfect regularity, if the dog has been well 
trained, and does not depend at all on his power at the moment 
to think for himself. The gist of the theory is that the dog is 
an organism, on which you act almost as you act on a 
piano when you touch its keys, or as you may often act on 
a heavy sleeper without wakening him, if you habitually im- 
press upon him that at a particular sign he shall turn round 
on his other side, or even sit up in bed to take his medicine. 
Such habitual acts are often performed without the slightest 
trace of self-conscious recollection on the part of the sleeper; 
and this theory implies that the most intelligent acts of the 
most intelligent animals are in the same measure products of a 
well-impressed habit, which secures its end not by the help of 
individual reflection, but by the mechanical cogency of former 
training acting on an impressionable medium. 

Now, the difficulty of this explanation of the higher acts of 
animal intelligence seems to us exceedingly great. It will ac- 
count, of course, for such acts as the mechanical obedience of 
the sporting dog when told to come to heel, or even, perhaps, 
when ordered to fetch what is distinctly within his vision or 
always to be found in the same place; but it will not ac- 
count at all for his overcoming a number of difficulties for which 
no provision had been made, and which he had never been 
taught to surmount, in the act of discharging his duty. For 
instance, it is certain that a well-trained servant could not 
answer the bell and take in the visitor’s card without any self- 
consciousness of what he was doing, if he found the door 
locked, without first procuring the key; while the necessity of 
procuring the key and of questioning himself where it 
was and how to procure it, would at once break up all the 
mechanical adjustments of his habit, and throw him back 
on the application of individual judgment to the con- 
ditions of the case. And so precisely it is with the dog. 
When he is told to do something which involves a great 
variation on what he has been taught to do, it is quite obvious 
that you cannot account for it, as if the whole process were 
that of a waking dream. Thus, a friend of the present writer's 
was asked by his gamekeeper to shoot a magpie at the beginning 
of a day of sport, for him to nail up against a tree. The magpie, 
when shot, was concealed in the hedge, and the sportsman, with his 
gamekeeper, went on with the day’s sport, which lasted several 
hours. On their return, they passed the place where the mag- 
pie was placed without remembering it, and a good deal later, as 
twilight was coming on, the sportsman remarked to the keeper 
that he had forgotten the magpie. The man replied that the 
dog would fetch it, and he told him to go and fetch the 
magpie. She set off, and before they reached home, re- 
turned with the bird in question. Now, is it possible to 
describe that as the procedure of a waking dream? The dog 
must have clearly understood not only that she was to fetch 
something, but what she was to fetch. It was not a thing with 
which she had a regular train of associations set up. The 
bird had been shot only that morning, and the place in the 
hedge where it was concealed was not a place to which she 
was accustomed to go for what her master wanted. Even 
suppose, if you please, that the word “ magpie” started a lively 


. train of associations of scent in the dog’s organs of smell, still 


there must have been much livelier associations with the actual 
smells present to her on her long tramp, and the resolve to 
resist these and choose those, must have made her state of 
mind one very different indeed from that of a waking dream.” 
She must, at least, have realised clearly as much as this,—that 
she was to disregard all other suggestions made to her by her 
senses, however lively, and track out only those much less lively 


ones suggested to her by the mention of the bird shot in the 
morning. That is not the procedure of a waking dream. In 


a waking dream,—the mind not being supposed to govern its 
own actions,—the new sensations supersede those passed away, 
and the mind floats along with the current. Or take one of 
the most accurately known and best reported stories of animal 
intelligence on record,—the case of the poet Cowper's water- 
spaniel Beau, which, seeing his master trying for a long time 
to catch a water-lily in the Ouse with his stick, took time to con- 
sider what his master’s object had been, and on Cowper’s return 
along the river dashed into the water, as soon as he came in 
sight of the particular water-lily, snapped it off with his teeth, 


brought it to shore, and laid it at his master’s feet. There is 
no manner of doubt about the story. Cowper versified it at 
once, in order, as he said, that his dog might “ mortify the pride 
of man’s superior breed.” Well, is it possible to explain it as 
you would the machinery of a waking dream? In the first 
place, no order was given to the dog at all. In the next place, the 
dog did not at once catch what his master wanted, and only 
after reflection, and on his return, when he had satistied himself 
of the probable object of his master’s efforts, did he secure the 
prize on which the poet had expended so muea fruitless effort. 
In the third place, it was of course a mere inference that be- 
cause his master had made motions with his stick as if he were 
endeavouring to bring the water-lily near to him, he really wanted 
to get hold of the blossom, and not merely to make those vain 
manoeuvres with his stick. Now, of course the mind may draw 
inferences of its own, and act on them, in a state which may 
for the most part be described as a “waking dream ;” but just 
so far as it does so, is the state badly described in that language, 
since no one could have such a waking dream who was not also, 
at other times, fully awake, and in the fixed habit of rescuing 
itself by the exercise of active reason from the mere drift of the 
seuse-lImpressions presented to it. 

Our own conviction is very strong that the “ waking dream ” 
theory —in other words, the automatic theory—will not explain 
any one of the higher instances of animal intelligence,—and 
by the higher instances of animal intelligence, we mean the 
innumerable cases where an animal meets with unexpected 
difficulties with which it had not been trained to cope, and sur- 
mounts them by the efforts of its own mind. It seems to us 
one thing to assert that the highest animals below our own race 
are not competent so to emancipate themselves from the habits 
impressed upon them as to think out a new scheme of life for 
themselves; and quite another to assert that when under the 
influence of that strong desire to please, which seems nearly the 
highest impulse that actuates an intelligent and affectionate 
dog, it is incapable of adapting means to ends for itself by the 
independent action of its own mind. The Hdinburgh reviewer 
instances the tame subordination of London cab-horses to the 
training of man, as one of the most striking proofs that the 
horse has no power of substituting ends of its own for the 
automatic habits impressed on it by man. But no one ever 
supposed that any one of the lower animals has such a power 
of calmly weighing euds and means, as deliberately to choose 
for itself a different state of life from that to which it is accus- 
tomed and subdued by its daily habits. How many children, 

nay, how many men,—have any such power? Does not 
everybody regard it as a sign of singular force of character in 
a boy, if at twelve or fourteen he decides to take up a 
Would any child of eight, 
unless goaded to it by extreme cruelty, conceive the possibility 
of striking out a new end in life for itelf? And is it much 
to say that the lower races of animals are, as races, incapable 


line of life of his own choosing ? 


of doing what almost all children as children are incapable of 
The practical question is not Dr. Lindsay's, whether 
there be any races of animals equal in intelligence and 
character to man 
but whether the highest point which the most 
sagacious animals touch, is not far above that of mere auto- 
We entirely 
reject the ‘‘ waking-dream ” theory of the higher intelligence 


doing ? 


for there is, of course, no pretence for such 
a question 


matic habit trained by some superior intelligence. 


of cats, dogs, and elephants, not to mention foxes, and even 
many birds. We admit, indeed, that their highest intelligence 
is shown in trying to gain individual ends which they strongly 
desire to gain, and not in the power to arrange a general 
plan of life. 
even to individual ends which they greatly desire, whether from 


But in overcoming new and unexpected obstacles 


love to their master or any less disinterested motive, we 
believe that many of the lower animals exhibit a power of 
reflection and resource which it is as impossible to explain 
reasonably by the “ waking-dream” theory, as it is impossible 
to explain the invention or the manufacture of flint imple- 
We believe 


that the germs of the higher faculties appear in the evolution of 


ments or cross-bows by the waking-dream theory. 


life long before the lower faculties attain their full development- 
Nothing, for instance, is more touching than the disinterested, 
unselfish, and loyal devotion and attachment of the highest 
of the lower animals to man; yet here we have the germs of 
some of the very highest parts of human nature, and that, too, 
long before the lower parts of human nature appear in these 





animals in anything like their fullest development. Why, then» 
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should it be surprising that feats of acute inference are achieved 
and acted upon by creatures quite incapable of setting before 
themselves a general ideal of life, or of making a coherent and 
combined effort to set themselves free from those conditions of 
life under which from their infancy they have found themselves ? 





THE GLUT OF MONEY FOR INVESTMENT. 
C AN nobody suggest a stiff bit of work for English Capitalists 

todo? They are standing idle in heaps, and they do not 
like it at all. According to the Statist of the 17th inst., a sum of 
money estimated at £200,000,000, or say nearly three years’ 
revenue, is lying waiting for the profitable investment which it 
is so difficult to find; and although that figure may be an ex- 
aggeration—we see no reason for thinking so—it is certain that 
the total sum available for new forms of enterprise must be 
very large. Bad as the times have been, and large as the ex- 
penditure of the late Government was, Englishmen made and 
saved in the five lean years a great deal of money, which was 
not, as it often is, flung away in preposterous speculations. No 
State plundered us much, no great amount of money was 
wasted on unreal discoveries, avd there was a great deal of 
more or less stringent economy. The number of persons who, 
panic-struck by the decline of trade, or the difficulty of collecting 
rents for large farms, commenced retrenching, was very great ; 
they had often very good incomes, and men who once retrench 
usually do it with a will. It is so uncomfortable a process, that 
they want to see something solid—a good-sized bank balance, 
for example—on the other side of the account. If you are to 
retrench at all, especially for a few years only, you may as well 
retrench to purpose, discharge everybody, let your “place,” 
and live on £500 a year, like a clergyman. Then, of course, 
though many trades suffered heavily, and some branches of 
commerce became unproductive, a great deal of business con- 
tinued to be done and large accumulations to result. The 
dealer in Hast India produce might be losing money, and Lord 
Greenshire might be cramped, and Mr. Bondstreet, the jeweller, 
bought nothing on speculation; but we do not suppose that 
Messrs. Bass brewed less, or that the ordinary produc- 
tion of ordinary luxuries fell off at all heavily. Money 
was made and was put away, always in very safe places, 
and now that prosperity is reviving, as the Revenue returns 
begin to show, the state of affairs is very much in this 
wise. A great deal of money has been made, and a great deal 
more is making, and all the safe places for putting it away are 
getting choked. The “old stockings” and “ teapots” are all 
full. Consols are very high; railway debentures are very high; 
India stocks are inexplicably high, unless buyers think that they 
are practically guaranteed ; colonial bonds are high, though not 
so high as they would be, if there were not a good deal of latent 
distrust, and a good deal of muddling about the right of paying 
off; and French Rente is at a figure which, sure as France may 
be to pay her dividends, is, considering the immense fluctuations 
which have occurred and may occur in the capital value of that 
security, preposterously high. The French rentier is sure his 
dividends will be paid, because the vote, the bayonet, and the 
bond are all in the same hand; but he is not sure that 
his Threes to-day at 85 may not be next week at 70. 
Capital, in fact, has been invested in the sounder Securities till 
they are too dear even for very cautious men, and new accumu- 
lations are held loosely, their owners looking out eagerly for 
investments which look sound, and will, at all events, yield the 
4 per cent which is just now unprocurable. There is not, so 
far as we know, a clear and permanent 4 per cent. in the market. 
There must be very much money waiting investment, even if 
there is not £200,000,000, and the fine old way of investing it 
—the purchase of land—is, for the moment, discredited. There 
never was such a time for men with large means, really large 
means, to form large landed estates. In the Southern and 
Eastern Counties, and, indeed, everywhere throughout England, 
where farms are large and no great city is immediately at hand, 
land is going, estate agents say, “for a song,” that is, it is 
to be purchased for ready-money at a reduction of twenty per 
cent, on normal prices. Utterly disbelieving that in this thickly- 
populated country, with its fixed social prejudices, land will 
permanently fall, we should have thought that form of invest- 
ment attractive; but people read American statistics, they do 
not know that the “ enfranchisement of the soil” will add ten 
years’ purchase to its saleable value, and they shrink back and 
wait, as they say, to see what the reduction of rent will ulti- 





rs 
mately be. They keep their spare money and trust Exchequer 
Bills, without trusting the future of the country. They are 
wron g, for notwithstanding all that may be done, your grandson 
with 10,000 acres will be a very important and very wealthy 
person, but they think they are right. 

Under these circumstances, if they continue, a burst of specu. 
lation is ultimately a certainty, and it depends a good deal upon 
accident whether the speculation is sound. If a good wide 
groove for the employment of capital is discerned in reasonable 
time, the enterprise will be legitimate; but if not, much money 
will yet in no long time be eagerly and triumphantly 
chucked into the sea. No doubt, a great many people 
have lost a great deal, and foreign loans are discredited, 
and a ship railway across Honduras would not attract 
again, and everybody has grown very much wiser about his 
cash. But we suspect, for all that, the money is beginning, ag 
the children say, to burn holes in men’s pockets ; that the spirit 
of caution is wearing out, as it periodically does, and that 
speculators are getting, like pike in an east wind, too hungry to 
see hooks. A good many businesses are becoming “ Limited” 
very easily, and one distrusts people who sell good businesses 
There is a sort of eagerness to believe pleasant things about 
large profits coming to Banks. Reports about South Indian 
gold-reefs seem to be trusted very readily, and there is an in- 
creasing vagueness in the messages as to the probable produc. 
tion of the metal to the ton of rock crushed, which, to those 
who only look on, is not without significance. Everything may be 
allright. South India may be going to yield gold in greater pro- 
portion to wages than Australia, for anything we know, though we 
adhere to our permanent view that gold is the least profit-giving 
of the metals; but if the tide of speculation were not rising, 
there would be a good deal more doubt about these rose-coloured 
prophecies than there is. Kvery Tea Company did not prosper 
because the Assam Tea Company did, and we do not believe 
in the equality of all gold-bearing rocks in Malabar. The 
thermometer of speculation is rising, and nothing would sur- 
prise us less than the appearance of some quite new industry, a 
rumour of fabulous profits, a wild rush, and the disappearance 
or transfer of a great deal of good money, wasted upon projects 
almost demonstrably absurd. It is time for honest pro- 
jectors to bestir themselves, and see if there is not a big 
bit of honest work somewhere waiting to be done. France, 
for example, is very rich—too rich—sending millions 
to India to subscribe to Rupee Loans, and ready to give 
millions for any reasonable project. Has France enough 
ranals ? Canals pay, and canals are wanted even when rail- 
ways have been made, and France does not abound in navigable 
rivers. Would it not pay to lend money for wheat-culture in 
the Far West and Canada, with the wheat to be grown as 
security ? Is there not 50 per cent. to be had from fruit-culture 
on the shores of the Mediterranean? Shrewd Yankees make 
that out of orange-gardens, and—we note, for the benefit of 
Mincing Lane—are just going heavily into tea-growing in 
Georgia. ‘There is fortune in that, if Congress will leave 
the Chinese labourers alone. Is it certain that great Com- 
panies, working on the great scale, could make nothing of that 
immense and hitherto heart-breaking industry, the conversion 
of cane-juice and beet into saleable white sugar ? We should have 
thought it conceivable, with the malt duties taken off, that capital, 
and capital in considerable masses, would flow into the provision 
of materials for brewing, not necessarily malted barley. Science, 
we hear, is looking out in that direction, after the method of 
English Science, which is never without a reminiscence of 
alchemy, and is growing hopeful, and is muttering strange 
things. We do not expect to like potato-beer, but then we 
have not that first of Heaven's physical gifts, the dura ilia 
messorum; and the masses of mankind may like beer from 
potatoes, or rice, or rye, or anything else, if it is only cheap 
enough. There must be a large dividend for a large capital in 
the work of supplementing malt, and making beer cheap enough 
for universal mankind to buy. Has Science said its last 
word about building materials ¥ There are entire classes who 
would build if only a cheap material could be found, and with the 
immense development to which the power of crushing things to- 
cether has now reached, there ought to be acheap material procur- 
able. We can crush carbon into diamond, why not sea-sand or com- 
mon mud into building material? There is a good deal of sea- 
sand in the world. There should be forms of insurance as 
profitable as guaranteeing employers against their clerks 
bolting, a business that yields splendidly; and now is ‘the 
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time to bring them forward. We insure against things, furni- 
ture, for instance, being burnt by fire; is it impossible to use 
the same precaution against their wearing out? That may be 
regarded as a joke, but the principle has been applied to 
earriages and many forms of machinery; and the follow- 
ing is no joke. It must be possible and practicable to 
insure investments themselves, to expand the principle 
upon which the “ Trusts” of the Stock Exchange are 
puilt, and within broad margins to guarantee a man for a 
premium against his investments turning out total losses. The 
average of picked investments do not fail, and the insurance of 
them cannot be mathematically impossible, any more than in- 
surance against accident to the body. That business should be 
wide enough. ‘There has been far too much timidity, too, in 
considering, as many abie men have considered, the possibility 
of insurance against sickness, not for the whole of life, but for 
separate decades of years. Malingerersareadroit, but malingering 
ds not an unmanageable offence. The great Benefit Societies are 
not ruined by it, nor would a sufficiently determined office be, 
particularly if, instead of refusing to pay, iv cases of suspicion, 
it only returned premiums received, deducting a heavy fine. 
The malingerer would not risk the penalties of perjury for that, 
dut would eat up his saved money just repaid, and the office 
«vould dare to be stern. Above all, for we do not want to be, 
helping the projectors, who must be far more competent than 
ourselves, is there not a new and great business to be done in 
steam or compressed-air tramways, as feeders to railways? In 
other words, are there not wide districts in this country where 
it would pay to transport heavy goods on a very narrow line 
of rails at very low speeds—as low, possibly, as the speed 
on a canal—and passengers at eight miles an hour? 
We shall have the engineers against us, with their pas- 
sion for perfect work, and level gradients, and expensive 
structures ; but if permission to lease land, instead of buying 
it, could be given by a local authority—say the Highways 
Board, so superseding the costly Parliamentary authority—and 
the notion of high speeds were definitively given up, cheap 
railways must be possible, and over one-half of England they 
are urgently required. Rails are cheap, land is cheap, and the 
‘keep of horses is dear, while communication with the railway 
«lépot is the farmer's first necessity. 


ARISTOTLE ON FREE-WILL.—I. 
WPHE Deterministic controversy, as it is called now-a-days, 
does not appear to us at all advanced towards a solution 
by its new title. We prefer our old friend under his old name, 
Necessity, though not perhaps suggesting a very appropriate 
set of associations for a state of things which on any theory is 


‘ to be the result of the wish of the person concerned, still seems to 


us a better name than Determinism for the view of those who 
‘deny Free-will. 1f indeed they wished to suggest a mind in 
which the initial determination had taken place, we should not 
object to the name, but Determinism seems to us a particularly 
unfortunate designation for the belief of those whose object it is 
to get rid of these personal associations. However, we are 
not about to propose an alternative. Our present object 
is to bring forward the views of one who was much worse 
off for nomenclature than any of us. The first great thinker 
who confronted the problem had not even a single name for 
the Will; we have indeed to disentangle his views from a ten- 
tative and uncertain psychology, in which the idea itself is not 
very sharply marked out to the understanding. But there is 
something refreshing even in the hesitation of a style which 
embodies the earliest thought on any subject that has exer- 
cised the intellect of many generations. The conceptions with 
which we come in contact are at least absolutely original. 
Of course, they will not affect us as what we ordi- 
narily mean by “original” does. If we look upon them in- 
dependently of their historical value, they will seem very often 
‘exceedingly trite. But they are original in this sense, that they 
are the earliest thoughts of humanity on a weighty problem, 
and claim an attention, therefore, which is due to no subsequent 
speculations in the same degree. 

It is with this belief that we would to-day call the attention 
of our readers to the first adequate apprehension of the difli- 
culty involved in the nature of moral responsibility. No 
thinker of any time, we believe, was ever so well fitted to deal 
with this problem as Aristotle. There is a quality which 
ve can only describe (very imperfectly, however), as intellec- 





tual disinterestedness, in which he seems to us to have 
scarcely a rival. Perhaps it is not characteristic of the 
men who have done most to move the world. The impartial 
love of truth has no greater foe than strong enthusiasm for a 
truth; nor are we prepared to deny that the last passion 
may be nobler than the first. But it is also commoner. 
The power of shutting off all reference to certain great 
issues when any question is started which has other bear- 
ings, of keeping attention disengaged for new evidence and 
arresting the impatient wish to piece this on to any accepted 
doctrine, while it is not very often united with genius, is quite as 
rare as genius. And, on the other hand, no subject demands this 
quality more imperiously than the problem of man’s will does. 
The true issue is invisible in any but a perfectly clear atmosphere. 
The mists of passion or prejudice not only obscure the outlines 
which we need to observe, they refract and distort their images, 
and present to the eye impressions that are even less dim and con- 
fused than they are misleading. Imagine that to the mind of a 
juryman called upon for his verdict should be presented, with all 
their graphic force, the influences which have worked for evil on 
the mind of the criminal. If he were forced to realise the deterior- 
ating power of education, the torpedo touch of evil companion- 
ship, the exclusion of all that should stimulate and nourish the 
nobler nature, and the violent assault of temptation, could he 
discern that any criminal deserved punishment? he moral 
difficulty has its intellectual counterpart. It is no less hard to 
exclude the reasons for one view, when we contemplate the 
other, on the ground of philosophy than on that of 
morals. Ask whether there can be two kinds of impossibility, 
and you leave no room for any but the Deterministic answer. 
Ask whether guilt can be inevitable, and you simply invite an 
expression of belief in Free-will. We believe, for our own part, 
that the last certainly is the more absolute. But we must not 
pretend that those who attend only to the first question can receive 
any other answer than that which it suggests. No one will be 
able to assert Free-will effectively till he allows that there is a 
position from which it is invisible. 

The great thinker of whom we speak discerned the element 
of truth in the belief of those who assert Free-will, and in the 
belief of those who deny it. He nowhere attempts to har- 
monise these truths. His mind is too perfectly candid to be 
systematic. We will put the double point of view, as far as 
we have grasped it, before the reader, without attempting to 
supply any stereoscope which shall convert it to the solid 
unity of truth. The Deterministic passage is taken from the 
** Metaphysics ;”’ the references cited as a protest in favour of 
liberty are all contained in the first five chapters of Book ILL. 
of the “ Nicomachian Kthics.” 

On the one hand, Aristotle recognised—surely he was the 
first to recognise adequately—the dignity of Law. He seems 
at times to have even considered Liberty as a lower condi- 
tion than one which should fully and exclusively embody the 
influence of law. ‘This, at least, is the opinion of a careful and 
helpful student of Aristotle, whose views we will here tran- 
scribe :— While assuming freedom for human actions, Aris- 
totle seems to do so, not so much from a sense of the deep 
importance of morality, but rather from an idea of the slightness 
of man and his actions in comparison with Nature, and what 
he would call the diviner parts of the universe...... 
All that is arbitrary in the human will he does not consider a 
privilege. And man, especially in regard of his actions, he 
does not consider the highest part of the universe ; he thinks 
the sun and stars ‘ far more divine.’ This opinion is, no doubt, 
connected with a philosophical feeling of the inferiority of the 
sphere of the contingent, in which action consists and with 
which chances intermingles, to the sphere of the absolute and 
the eternal.” The passage to.which Sir Alexander Grant here 
refers us is a curious and interesting one in the “ Metaphysics” 
xil., 10, 1-5; but it isextremely obscure and condensed, and on 
first referring to it, the reader inclines to think that its relevance 
to this subject is exaggerated. As we understand it, it is an 
emphatic assertion that the order of the Universe is a single 
whole, and that its moving principle must be one. Were we to 
allow ourselves a hasty and superficial summary of the purport 

irst 





of the chapter in which it occurs, we would call it the 
enunciation of the principle of Evolution, and that it contains 
and implies this principle we cannot imagine matter of question. 
The idea of the universe as an organised whole, the development 


the 


and manifestation of a single force, is vividly conveyed in the 
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concluding quotation from Homer, pregnant with meaning as 
to Aristotle’s deepest belief,— 
“Tll works divided sway,—the one must rule !” 

Yet he evidently considers that the “ reign of law” is not per- 
fectly absolute, and it is most striking to observe in the manner 
in which he graduates its extension according to the nobility 
of its subjects a parallel to the words of Christ, “ He that 
will be chief among you, let him be servant of all.” “ Just 
as in a household, it is the free who are least able to do as they 
like, but most of their work is cut out for them, while slaves 
and domestic animals ” (“ cats and dogs,”’ Sir A. Grant trans- 
lates rots énoiors ) “are a good deal left to their own fancy, 
so it is in the universe.” The reader turns eagerly to the 
following sentence for an expansion of the idea, but it is left in 
its pregnant brevity. _ A translator of Aristotle is apparently 
so much offended by fre paradox, that he inverts it (somewhat 
in the spirit of an ingenions Shakesperean commentator, who 
proposed to read “sermons in books, stones in the running 
brooks”), into the information that in a household, slaves have 
less freedom than their masters! We think our readers will feel 
the paradox more in the spirit of a great teacher than the 
platitude. 

Whatever may be thought of the significance of this re- 
makable passage, we are certain that the order of Nature 
was not a conception that could be undervalued by Aristotle. 
He is above all other thinkers the philosopher of Nature, 
and one who should undertake the investigation (suggested 
and partly sketched out by John Mill) of what is implied 
in that common and yet little understood word, would do well 
to take his starting-point from the Metaphysics. ‘“ Aristotle,” 
says that eccentric and yet instructive commentator (already 
quoted) Thomas Taylor, the Platonist, “ was never willing to 
depart from Nature, but even contemplated things which 
transcend Nature through a natural habit of mind, just as, on 
the contrary, Plato contemplated whatever is natural as far as 
it partakes of whatever is divine and above Nature.” It is 
strange that the same man should have so utterly misunder- 
stood the passage we have quoted above, and given us this 
helpful commentary upon it. If Sir A. Grant has rightly under- 
stood this bold belief in a nobility incompatible with freedom, 
it is an exhibition of exactly this temper which seeks to con- 
template the things which transcend nature through a natural 
habit of mind. 

The best clue to this great difficulty seems to us contained in the 
saying of Hegel, the profound significance of which is perhaps 
deadened to the reader by frequent quotation, that Nature is the 
Other of Spirit. Nature is bound in indissoluble sequence— 
Spirit is a force whose governing impulse lies wholly within 
itself, and if we contemplate the last through the first, we shall 
always be inclined to confuse the characteristic quality of spirit 
with the arbitrary, the accidental, the casual,—in a word, the 
lawless. From such a view, unquestionably, the natural seems 
higher than the spiritual world. 'The region of order is better than 
the region of disorder, and that quality in Will which we point 
out, but also which we somewhat disguise by the term Freedom, 
will always appear allied to disorder, if the medium through 
which we try to regard it is the system of the material universe, 
known to us as Physical Science. And some trace of this con- 
fusion we find here. 

And yet, on the other hand, by a curious paradox—but not 
more a paradox than much besides that we have to take account 
of in this great problem—while Aristotle, the philosopher of 
Nature, appears to us the first distinct assertor of this charac- 
teristic of Spirit which we call Free-will, it is his great predeces- 
sor, the seeker of an order above Nature, the thinker who is con- 
tinually endeavouring to pierce the veil of visible things, that he 
may gaze on the divine countenance behind it, and who often 
finds the veil a mask,—it is Plato in whose teaching we find 
an implicit recognition of Necessity. Perhaps it is mislead- 
ing to put our meaning into these words. Plato says 
nothing about Liberty and Necessity; he is occupied with 
a different set of ideas altogether. But if a_ logical 
thinker should endeavour to carry over into the region we 
are considering the conclusions reached in that where Plato 
dwells, he could only say that he teaches a system of Necessity. 
The assumption which we meet with everywhere implicitly in 
his writings, and not seldom explicitly—that every soul is un- 
willingly deprived of good—allows of no other inference. If it 
is not possible “to see the good, and yet the ill pursue”—if the 
will has no more choice in pursuing the good than the mind 


LL 
has in believing the truth (and this is the belief that meets 
the writer everywhere in the Platonic Dialogues,) then, sure] 
it is meaningless to speak of Free-will. We may say that the 
Will has attained something better than freedom ; but we can. 
not possibly say, with any attention to the meaning of words 
that this better thing includes Freedom. ; 

We have begun by quoting the passage—obscure and diffi. 
cult, it is confessed—which seems to give this Platonic point of 
view in the writings of Aristotle, because we wish the reader 
to give the Aristotelian statement of the opposite truth all the 
value to which a belief is entitled which is the result of a 
wide and impartial view. Aristotle did not undervalue the 
order of Nature, he did not overlook the truth which he ex. 
presses in the saying of Ulysses,—he saw, that is, all that 
makes it dificult to believe in Free-will. Yet he is, in his 
Ethical treatise, an emphatic assertor of Free-will,—in some 
ways, as the earliest, the most emphatic assertor. Human nature 
takes, to his vision, a more complex aspect than it did to that 
of his master. Plato knows only two pair of spiritual antithesis, 
—the pleasant and the painful, appealing to the sensuous, 
animal nature; and the true and the false, appealing to the 
spiritual principle in man. His successor on the throne of 
Thought regarded mankind with a view less piercing to the 
depth of eternal reality, but more cognisant, we think, of the 
various elements of human experience. He saw that there is a 
contrast which depends on a certain inward consent, before it 
can be translated into that form which is its only adequate 
expression. The right and wrong, indeed, exist indepen- 
dently of man’s choice, just as the true and false do; but it lies 
with him to blur the contrast, to refuse the supremacy to the 
right, to surrender a false allegiance to the wrong, and to decide 
that the great distinction shall be denied in that language of action 
which can alone express it. The objective contrast does not in the 
one case, as in the other, depend on man’s choicein order to become 
subjective. We do not, for our own part, consider that this distinc. 
tion can be made absolute. Will has, we hold, a part in belief, no 
less than inaction. A relation to Will, as we have recently urged, 
constitutes the very essence of conviction, as opposed to opinion. 
But certainly there is no need for a reason why men should 
believe what is true, and moral science would lack a part of its 
meaning, if there were no need for a reason why they should do. 
what is right. Truth cannot be discerned and disbelieved. 
Right may be discerned and left undone. It is not possible 
knowingly to believe the false. It is possible knowingly to 
choose the evil (doxoval r¢ ob of eeurol rpocipeinbas Te apiore nal 
dokalews ban eyios Ookalew mev eucivov' oie xaniev 0, clpciobas 
ov, w dci* “ Nic. Eth.,’ iii.,2,14). It will seem strange to many 
readers that the sentence which we have endeavoured to rescue, 
by the dignity of a learned tongue, from that triteness which in 
any English rendering inevitably cleaves to it, should ever have 
come upon a great genius as a discovery. Let them correct 
that surprise by the study of a single dialogue of Plato. The 
“Protagoras” might bechosen as a fitting background which shall 
restore its colour to the faded thought, and convert the truism 
toa truth. But we do not believe there is one which does not 
imply what Aristotle contradicts. All imply, and many assert, 
that it is impossible to think truly, and to act wrongly. 

On the one hand, therefore, Will is distinguished from Know- 
ledge ; on the other, it is distinguished from Desire. If we may 
know what is true and do what is wrong, so may we feel what 
is pleasant and do what is ‘painful. It is equally possible for 
the Will to neglect the solicitations of the contemplative and of 
the sensual part of our nature. It may oppose either convic- 
tion or wish. And in all those more striking exercises which 
force us to realise its distinctness, it must oppose either the one 
or the other. The current of Will would be indistinguishable, if 
it flowed in one channel either with Desire or with Conviction. 
Only because it may traverse them, as the waters of the Rhone 
the Lake of Geneva, are we able to discern their differing hue. 
We may act against desive,—herein lies the capacity of virtue 
We may act against conviction,—herein lies the capacity of 
crime. Both possibilities would vanish at once, and it is only 
at the meeting of their slopes that we are enabled to distinguish 
the great watershed of our moral being,—the Will. 

To sum up the teaching of Aristotle on this subject in a 
single sentence, we may say that he seems to us absolutely 
original in his distinction of Desire from Will. The distinction 
has been cited for its intrinsic value. But it has also an inter- 
esting aspect from another point of view. Desire, says Aristotle 





(“ Nic. Eth.,” iii., 2,7), though possessing a common region with 
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Will, is not conterminous with it. On the one hand, Desire 


has a smaller range; it can never transcend the region of plea- 
sure and pain. Recoil from this, pursuit of that, are the sole 
movements possible to it by its very nature; while Will may 
invert the magnet, and approach or recede, according to reasons 
contained within the mind which pursues or recoils, and not 
the thing pursued or escaped. On the other hand, Desire has 
a wider range than Will, as it is not confined within the limits 
of the possible, but may be attracted by things for ever beyond 
the reach of experience. The latter half of the distinction 
geems to us erroneous. But it is interesting to trace the 
influence of the joyous childhood of our race in this imperfect 
psychology. If we might indulge in speculation which to many 
would seem fanciful, it appears to us that the history of Greece 
js an embodiment of the idea of Freedom, as that of Rome is of 
Fate. And it is at least an interesting illustration of this 
jdea to find the great teacher of Greece unable to realise 
the full force of a knowledge which surely moulds desire no less 
than will, and note the incapacity of the ardent and triumphant 
Greek nature to realise the moral effect of an inexorable 
necessity. 

We have endeavoured to lay before the reader, as far as our 
narrow limits permit, the opinion of the most powerful thinker 
of antiquity, who was also the first to deal with it on this great 
problem of all time. In a future article we shall consider his 
speculations in another than a historic point of view, and 
endeavour to gather up the contribution which they contain 
towards the solution of a problem which, perhaps, in the full 
sense of the word, and for intellects such as ours in their 
present limits, may be pronounced insoluble. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——— 
THE LIBERALS AND THE IRISH BILL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 

S1r,—I regret very much the attitude assumed by a section of 
the Liberal party towards the Compensation for Disturbances 
(Ireland) Bill. That the Conservative party should forget the 
studious care with which Mr. Forster refused to make the Irish 
distress a party question while they were in office is, perhaps, 
not surprising ; but that loyal members of the Liberal party 
should allow themselves to show so strong a hostility to the 
Bill, seems to me to be greatly deplored. 

The difheulty of carrying out the law in the distressed dis- 
tricts of Ireland during the coming autumn and winter, under 
any circumstances, must be great. It is doubled by the fact 
that the Home-rule agitation makes it difficult to discriminate 
between a refusal to pay rent and a real inability to pay it. It 
has been still further increased, I fear, by the way in which the 
opponents of the Bill have magnified and distorted its meaning. 

That injustice would be done by carrying out, in all cases, the 
law as it stands, is manifest. For ejection without adequate 
¢<ompensation, whether it means turning the tenant out of 
doors or putting him back as a caretaker, means, undoubtedly, 
an extinction of the tenant-right which the Act of 1870 ac- 
knowledged to exist. And wherever the value of this tenant-right 
may exceed the arrears of rent-ejection without adequate com- 
pensation obviously means the confiscation of the remainder. 
To carry out the law, as it stands, to the letter in every case, 
and in this exceptional time of distress, would, therefore, clearly 
be contrary to its spirit and unjust in itself. 

Does any one in sober judgment believe that it is the 
duty of a Government to allow the law to work injustice under 
exceptional circumstances like the present, without trying to 
prevent it? Does any one believe that it is true policy to en- 
force provisions which work injustice in Ireland at the present 
moment ? 

It may be a difficult thing to do, but the attempt surely is 
laudable, to search out by judicial authority the cases of real 
inability, and in these cases te acknowledge the just value of 
the tenant’s interest in his holding, to make the arrears of rent 
the first set-off against it, and if there be a residue, to secure 
the tenant from its needless confiscation. This, I take it, is 
exactly what the Bill tries to do. But the hue-and-cry is raised 
that it is done at the expense of the landlord. Is itso? The 
landlord uses the law to eject his tenant. Ina real case of 
inability, whatever else the landlord can do, he cannot imme- 
diately get his money. Ejectment does not bring him his rent. 
He ejects in order to get his money’s worth by cancelling, or 


rather by appropriating to himself, the tenant’s tenant- 
right. Is it unjust to the landlord that the tenant- 
right should be valued by a Court, and any excess 
of value over and above the arrears of rent left to the 
tenant? If the landlord does not like to face this payment, he 
need not eject. Under the English Agricultural Improvements 
Act, in a similar case, if the value of the tenant’s improvements 
should exceed the arrears of rent, would not the landlord have 
to pay over the difference ? And is not this fact a wholesome 
and just check upon the too free use by the landlord of the 
* notice to quit ?” 

I venture to submit that what real Conservatives, as well as 
all loyal Liberals, should have united in doing was, not to play 
into the hands of the Home-rulers by magnifying the difficul- 
ties, but to strengthen the hands of the Government, first in 
making the law reasonable and just in these exceptional cases, 
and then in carrying out the law with a good conscience and a 
strong hand against that wilful refusal to pay rent for which 
the Home-rulers are in part responsible. 

Mr. Forster’s task is hard enough, in any case. I regret that 
any section of the Liberal party should have joined with 
the Conservative opposition and the Home-rulers in making it 
harder than it need have been.—I am, Sir, &e., 

F. Seesonm. 





LORD LANSDOWNE’S KERRY ESTATE. 
[To THE Eptror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—My attention has been called to an article in the Spectator 
of July the 17th, from which the following is an extract :— 

“Those who remember a very remarkable book called ‘ Realities 

of Irish Life, by W. Steuart Trench, Land Agent in Ireland,’ pub- 
lished some twelve or more years ago, will remember how Draconic 
used to be the conditions of tenants’ life on Lord Lansdowne’s estates,— 
conditions so severe that on one occasion, of course long before the 
present Lord Lansdowne’s régime, a boy came to a cruel death through 
the terror felt by his relatives, of whom his grandmother was one, of 
sheltering, even for a few days, any one in their cabins whose pre- 
sence there had not been permitted by the agent. On the Kerry 
estate of Lord Lansdowne no tenant might shelter his daughter-in- 
law, if the son married; and the orphan children of deceased sons 
were excluded as sternly by the rules as their mother.” 
A person reading the above words would probabiy infer that 
statements justifying them were to be found in Mr. Trench’s 
work. It contains, to the best of my belief, no such statements- 
In one of the chapters relating to the Kerry estate now in my pos- 
session, this passage occurs, with regard to the difficutty of pre- 
venting subdivision :—‘ Tenants possessed of holdings valued at 
only £1 or £2 per annum frequently endeavour, openly or by 
stealth, to subdivide these little plots of land, and erect huts 
or sheds upon them for their young people to marry and settle 
in, utterly regardless of the certain poverty which must neces- 
sarily await them, where there are no other means of support. 
And yet if any landlord or agent is determined to resist this 
system, and to evict those who, in spite of all remonstrances or 
entreaties, persist in this pernicious course, though the plot of 
land be scarcely sufficient to feed a goat, and the hut be of the 
most degraded class, he is attacked with a virulence and bitter- 
ness of hostility which none who do not live in Ireland can 
imagine,” 

At the present moment, when a considerable portion of the 
country is suffering from the consequences of such a subdivi- 
sion of holdings, it is more than ever obvious that a landlord 
who permits it is surely bringing ruin upon himself and his 
tenants. To this extent, I plead guilty to having followed what 
you are pleased to call “the traditions of an immorally de- 
spotic landlord authority.” 

As for the boy who “came to a cruel death,” &c., the story, 
I believe, first made its appearance some thirty years ago, and 
it is impossible for me to disprove it, after such a lapse of time. 
Ldo not, however, hesitate to assert that it is, to say the least, 
a gross exaggeration, and a specimen of those virulent attacks 
of which Mr. Steuart Trench complained.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Lansdowne House, July 22. LANSDOWNE. 

[The passage quoted by Lord Lansdowne from Mr. Trench’s 
book is remarkably illustrated by the volume of Mr. Senior’s 
“ Conversations relating to Ireland,” in which he gives his con- 
versations with the son of Mr. Steuart Trench. “One of my 
father’s great difficulties at Kenmare,” said Mr. Thomas Trench, 
“is his determination that if a younger son or daughter marry, 
the new couple shall quit the parent cabin.” The book called 
“ Realities of Irish Life ”’ is one long illustration of the bitterness 
of feeling between the agent and the tenants on the estate 
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referred to. As to the story of the child, we took it from no 
hearsay, but from Chief Baron Pigott’s summing-up of the evid- 
ence given on the trial, in which he repeatedly declares that the 
child was refused shelter in one cabin after another, including 
the lodgings of its own uncle and aunt, from fear of the 
agent and hisrules. ‘“ His mother,” said Chief Baron Pigott, 
“had left him, and he was alone and unprotected. He 
found refuge with his grandmother, who held a farm, from 
which she was removed in consequence of her harbour- 
ing this poor boy, as the agent on the property had 
given public notice to the tenantry that expulsion would be the 
penalty inflicted on them if they harboured any persons having 
no residence on the estate.” “He came to Casey’s house, 
where you, his uncle and aunt, resided. He applied for relief, 
as he was in a state of destitution. Casey, with whom you 
lodged, desired you to turn him from the house, as he was 
afraid the orders of the agent would be enforced against him.” 
In speaking of this case, we carefully noted that it happened 
long before the present Marquis’s régime. Indeed, he must have 
been an infant at the time. But there is no manner of doubt 
about the story, if Chief Baron Pigott was to be trusted.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





ST. PETER’S, BOURNEMOUTH. 
(TO THE Evitor OF THE * SPECTATOR.")} 

Sin,—Those who love religious liberty are much indebted to you 
aud to Sir Henry Taylor, for drawing public attention to what 
is undoubtedly a very great blot in our ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments. It isa flagrant violation of the rights of conscience, 
that a congregation, or a parish, should be entirely at the mercy 
of the incumbents as to their teaching and their mode of wor- 
ship. It was thought a great thing when Nonconformists ob- 
tained their freedom from being compelled to attend the worship 
and teaching of the Church which they detested. This same 
freedom is denied to the members of the Establishment. It is 
time they insisted on having it. Divisions may or may not be 
desirable. They exist, and they are the necessary and logical 
outcome of Protestantism and free thought. And, moreover, 
when it suits us, we plume ourselves on our comprehension,— 
of different and antagonistic schools of theology. 

What, then, can be more unfair than that the partisan of 
one school should be able to force his views upon the partisans 
of all the other schools within a geographical area called a 
parish ? What should we say if all the parishioners, Conserva- 
tive and Liberal alike, were obliged to attend the political lec- 
tures of the parish clergyman every week, and to take their 
children and households with them, and with no right of reply, 
or of holding a meeting of their own? At the same time, 
as you have shown to demonstration in your article, no 
change in the system of patronage will mend matters. 
Bishops may be partisans, so may even Lord Chancellors. 
There will always, unhappily, be minds to whom it will seem as 
holy a work to set a parson of strong opinions to harry a con- 
gregation of opposite ones, as it does to back up the Mahom- 
medans in harrying the Christians in Turkey. 

To allow a veto to the congregation would be virtually to 
cive them the patronage. And were this done (as it might 
equitably be done, by compulsory purchase), it would still leave 
the minority under the same grievance as that which now affects 
the whole congregation. There is, I believe, but one effective 
remedy, and that is to allow to those who are dissatisfied with 
the worship or teaching in their parish church the same power 
collectively, which they have now individually, of establishing a 
private service of their own, with a clergyman of their own 
choice. ‘The clergyman of the parish would continue to 
minister as before to all who chose to accept his ministrations, 
whether at home or in church. As the law stands, the parish 
clergyman can not only outrage the feelings and convictions of 
his parishioners in their parish church to any extent almost 
that he pleases, but he can prevent their assembling in their 
own building, for the services and teaching of which he has 
deprived them. 

Whenever disestablishment arrives, it is impossible to suppose 
that the three great parties in the Church will ever consent to 


row in the same boat, without some such guarantee as this for 
treedom of worship and teaching. Is it wise, is it true con- 
vervatism, to force religious persons who feel deeply on the points 
which distinguish one school of thought from another, to look 
forward to Disestablishment as their only hope of deliverance 
from an intolerable tyranny ? Surely Mr. Carvell Williams 





himself could scarcely suggest a more admirable course, in the 
interest of the Liberation Society.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Burghelere, July 19th. G. R. Porrat. 





AGNOSTICISM AND MR. PAGE ROBERTS. 

[To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—Without being brief, I must have been obscure, for yor, 
have misunderstood me. I never for one moment thought of 
urging “those unfortunate people who do not believe that God 
is a governing mind ..... . to set up the idea of God in the 
place of God.” I said that thousands of lives were incoherent, 
neither one thing nor another; that if there were no God, stil} 
men ought to settle some rule for themselves, if they are to get 
all out of life which is possible ; that even a life of * common. 
place pleasure,” if it is to be fulfilled, needed regulation. My 
phrase, “ God or no God, this anarchy ought to cease,” may be 
explained by your phrase, ‘ Positivists are bound, of course, to 
do what they hold to be their duty, whether they recognise a God 
or not.” 

The real purpose of my sermon, however, was to urge upon 
those who do believe in God, but whose belief is of that feeble, 
unregulating kind which is so common, to make their belief 
into a sovereign power,-—to “ grow ” in the grace which by God’s 
law is their endowment, to “work out” their salvation. And 
lest any should be disposed to say that belief in God is only a 
product of evolution, I answered that to know the way by which a 
truth is reached does not make it untrue; and that if God 
teaches us of himself by evolution—and I neither affirmed nor 
denied that this is his method—it is our duty to accept his 
revelation. By “idea of God,” [ mean human apprehension 
of God, apprehension which may be loose or intense, which 
may pass from the former state into the latter; and to help 
my hearers to bring about this conversion was the aim of my 
sermon. Principal Caird, in his last book, speaks of the pro- 
cess by which “ our idea of God has been reached,” and suggests 
that the “ highest proof of an idea may be an account of the 
process by which it has been reached.”—I am, Sir, &e., 

W. Pace Roserts. 

o7 Sussea Gardens, Hyde Park, W., July Wth. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘*SPECTATOR."] 

Str,—In your interesting remarks on Mr. Page Roberts's 
sermon, you appear to me to ignore what I think a little con- 
sideration must show you to be a fact,—namely, that every 
believer's “ God” is neither more nor less than his ov idea oi 
God; and that, as the shape which that “idea” takes in any 
individual mind is the product of a vast variety of factors, so 
even those who agree in their general conception may differ 
widely in details. As an eminent cleric (who was to preacli 
the next day in Westminster Abbey) said to me not long since, 
— Each of us makes his own God.” 

In no other way than this, can we account for the vast 
diversity in the conceptions cf God and of Man’s religions 
duty, which have prevailed among sincere believers in all’ 
ages, and which are even now conspicuous, though disguised 
by modifications of external form. Hardly more different 
are Moloch and Juggernaut from the God whom Jesus taught 
us to address as our Father in Heaven, than was the stern 
avenging Anthropomorph, whom Hebrew prophets and psalin- 
ists could represent as taking pleasure in the destruction of 
his enemies, even to the “ dashing of their little ones against’ 
the stones.” And if there were no alternative between belief in 
the “God” whom the Calvinistic system represents as fore- 
dooming a large proportion of his offspring (including even 
new-born “ innocents’) to everlasting torment, and the substi- 
tution for this horrible conception of that high ideal of moral 
duty, which, however it has been arrived at, animates the spinit 
and directs the life of the best Agnostics, I should unhesitatingly 
prefer the latter. 

So, in adopting the Will of God as his rule of duty, each 
believer really sets up « conception of his own as to what that 
Will directs; and this, if unchecked by an enlightened moral 
sense, may lead him altogether astray. 1t has been truly said, 
that no wars have been more savage and brutal than those 
undertaken on behalf of religion; no crimes more foul than 
those committed by men who (like Saul “ breathing out threaten- 
ings and slaughter”) regarded themselves as ministers of the 
divine justice. The persecuting spirit exists among us still; 
and there is no want of charity in the assertion, that if those 
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who most strongly condemn such as differ from themselves in 
theological belief had lived in the days of Calvin and Torque- 
mada, they would, like them, have regarded it as a Christian 
duty to root out all dangerous heresies by the destruction of 
their professors. 

You speak of the “ commanding voice, which it is our truest 
life to hear and to obey,” as if there could be no doubt what 
ig the voice of God within us. Yet all experience shows that a 
strong bias of the individual’s mind is as often now mistaken 
for divine direction, as it was in the days when David num- 
bered his people,—according to “ Kings,” at the command of 
God,—according to “ Chronicles,” at the prompting of Satan. 
Most excellent and conscientious persons, who entertain some 
strong opinion—for or against Ritualism, for example—believe 
themselves to be divinely directed in upholding it, and would 
cheerfully suffer martyrdom in its defence, attributing the 
opposition of their adversaries to the promptings of the Evil 
One; the said adversaries being no less conscientiously convinced 
of the righteousness of their cause, as that of God and Truth, 
and of being called on by divine command to defend it to the 
utmost. 

Every Medical Psychologist is familiar with the dangerous 
nature of ‘ commanding voices,” and suspects the sanity of any 
one who considers himself (or herself) directed by them to do 
anything opposed to the plain dictates of morality. Some 
years ago I was consulted on the case of a lady who believed 
herself to be thus guided ; and drew from her the admission that 
if the “ voice” told her to kill her father or her mother, she 
must do it. And not long since my advice 
highly conscientious young clergyman, who, in the solitude of a 
country curacy, had brooded over certain peculiar views (obvi- 
ously, to the medical eye, suggested by his own bodily state); 
which, without subjecting them to the test of healthy discus. 
sion, he felt “ called’ to announce as “divine truth” from his 
pulpit, to the great scandal of his parishioners, and the for- 
feiture of his clerical position. 


yas asked by a 


It seems to me plaia, then, that every man’s standard of 
religious duty, as well as his conception of God, not only is; 
but must be, of his own iaking ; even the acceptance of “ Reve- 
lation’ as an authoritative guide, leaving it to every man’s judg- 
ment to determine what ‘s Revelation. 'The Calvinistic system, 
for example, being fully justifiable by an apt collocation of 
Scripture texts, is regarded by one man as binding upon his 
belief; whilst another takes his stand upon another set of texts, 


as not only justifying, but requiring, his rejection of it. I have 
even heard the two opposite systems of “ predestination”? and 


“free grace” preached by the same minister from the same 
pulpit on two successive Sundays, with the assurance that 
both doctrines must be true, because both are Seriptural, 
however irreconcilable they may seem to our limited capa- 
city. 

The tendency now becoming increasingly apparent towards a 
fundamental accordance in “ the religion of sensible men” in all 
Churches, plainly has its root in their moral agreement. Such 
nen, asserting the duty, and accepting the obligation, to “judge, 
even of their own selves, what is right,” and revolting at the 
detestable God whom theological systems would force upon 
them, are coming to adopt as their Divine Ideal the God whose 
power and wisdom are manifested to them in the outward 
Creation, and whose righteousness and love shine forth in the 
life and teaching of Jesus Christ. 11 is in the conception of a 
living personality, which places him in sympathetic relation 
with his sentient offspring, that the Heavenly Father of the 
Christian believer most essentially differs from the lifeless 
“ moral ideal’ of the Agnostic. And if it be objected that the 
Theists’ “God” thus becomes nothing more than “an idea 
evolved out of his own consciousness,” [ reply that the same 
may be shown to be true, in the philosophic sense, even of the 
“person”? whom every man believes himself to know best; 
such “ person” being fo hine a concrete idea, shaped by his own 
mind out of a vast aggregate of subjective experiences, and 
possibly differing widely from the objective reality. 

Each man’s Divine Ideal thus becomes (as Dr. Martineau has 
somewhere finely said) the “ projection upon infinity” of all 
that he finds greatest and best in himself; and so, in proportion 
as he determinately endeavours to raise his own nature towards 
that Ideal, will he find the Ideal itself becoming more worthy 
of his reverence and love.—I am, Sir, &e., 

July 22iud, 1880, Wittiam B, Carpenter. 








VIVISECTION. 
(To THE EpiroR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—Allow me to state that the memorial to Mr. Gladstone 
on Vivisection, to which you refer in your current issue, was 
presented to him yesterday (the 20th), and that among the 
signatures attached to it were the following :—The Earls of 
Shaftesbury, Haddington, Ashburnham, Darnley ; Lords Leigh, 
De l’'Isle and Dudley, Kinnaird, Clifford, Tollemache, Colville, 
Keane, Mount-Temple; the Primate of Ireland, and the Bishops: 
of Winchester, Bath, Wells, Oxford, and Derry; the Chie? 
Justice of Common Pleas, the Lord Chief Baron, and Sir R. 
Phillimore ; Cardinal Manning, Canon Carter, Mr. Spurgeon, 
Dr. Adler, Dr. Jex Blake, Dr. Ridding, Dr. Montagu Butler, 
Mr. Froude, Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Browning, Mr. Tennyson, &c. 

Your readers who may have been somewhat disturbed by 
the Bishop of Peterborough’s speech last year in the House of 
Lords, claiming for vivisection a beneficent discovery in surgery 
said to have been made by Mr. Spencer-Wells, ought to study a 
letter by Dr. Clay, in the British Medical Journal of July 17th, 
p- 110, wherein Dr. Clay appears to knock down this rather 
shaky basis for a great moral conclusion tolerably effectually. 
After quoting the testimony of Dr. Simpson, of Edinburgh, and 
others to his own right to the discovery in question long prior 
to Mr. Wells’ first case (in 1858), and challenging Mr. Wells to 
deny that he had thanked him for showing him the operation 
for the first time in 1857, Dr. Clay adds :— 

“ Allow me, before I conclude, to state that, in my opinion, Vivi- 
section has no more to do with advancing the success of ovariotomy 
than the Pope at Rome. I agree with what Sir William Fergusson 
expressed in 1875,—‘ That in surgery he was not aware of any of 
these experiments on the lower animals having led to the mitigation 
of pain, or to improvement as regards surgical details.’ ” 

—lI[ am, Sir, &e., Frances Power Conse. 
1 Victoria Street, Su. July 21st. 


THE BURIAL OF THE UNBAPTISED. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir,—The Rubric concerning the unbaptised never appeared ir 
the English Prayer-book until its last revision, in 1662 ; it would 
seem, therefore, the simplest thing would be to revert to the 
Rubries of Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth, in whose liturgies 
it did not exist.—_I am, Sir, &e., BE. C. 


BOOKS. 
amnenieensntiliniiicas 
STOPFORD BROOKE'S SELECTIONS FROM 
SHELLEY.* 

Tue lovers of Shelley owe much to Mr. Stopford Brooke for the 
preliminary essay to this little volume of selections,—an essay 
full of power and true appreciation of Shelley’s poetry. We 
say “appreciation,” rather than “ criticism,’ because while Mr. 
Brooke performs that greatest of all services for students of any 
poet, the helping us to understand Shelley’s poems better, 
we doubt whether, on the whole, he does help much to 
define Shelley’s relation to other English poets and other 
English literature,—whether, in fact, he does discern what 
Shelley and Shelley’s poetry are not, as well as he discerns 
many of the positive elements in both. Nothing can be better 
than what Mr. Brooke says of Shelley's passion for indefinite- 
ness, and of his passion for changefulness. Both were curiously 
powerful in Shelley and both were expressed with a curious 
felicity, so that characteristics which, if we only knew them 


MR. 


by name, we shoul! suppose to express mere deliciency of 
imaginative power, because all indetiniteness and changeful- 
ness would appear calculated to exaggerate the natural in- 
adequacy and inconstancy of human nature rather than to 
increase the strength of its intellectual or spiritual grasp, really 
do express very high imaginative power of a peculiar kind. 
The central point of Mr. Brooke's criticism of Shelley, and 
the best piece of writing in his “ preface,” as he calls this fine 
preliminary essay, is contained in the following passage :— 

“The truth is, the indefinite was a beloved element of his life. 
‘Lift not the painted veil,’ he cries, ‘which those who live call Life.’ 
His worst pain was when he thought he had lifted it, and seemed to 
know the reality. But hedid not always believe that he had done so, 
or he preferred to deny his conclusion. Not as a thinker in prose, 
but as a poet, he frequently loved the vague with an intensity which. 
raised it almost into an object of worship. The speech of the Third 

* Poms from Shelley. Selected and Arranged by Stopford A. Brooks. Lon- 
don: Macmillan. 
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Spirit, in the Ode to Heaven, is a wonderful instance of what I may 
call the rapture in indefiniteness. But this rapture had its other 
side, and when he was depressed by ill-health, the sense of a voice- 
less, boundless abyss, which for ever held its secret, and in which he 
floated, deepened his depression. The horror of a homeless and 
centreless heart which then beset him, is passionately expressed in 
the ‘Cenci.’ Beatrice is speaking :— 
* Sweet Heaven, forgive weak thoughts, if there should be 
No God, no Heaven, no Earth, in the void world ; 
The wide, grey, lampless, deep, unpeopled world.’ 
But, on the whole, whether it brought him pain or joy, he preferred 
to be without a fixed belief with regard to a source of Nature. 
Could he have done otherwise, could he have given continuous sub- 
stance in his thoughts to the great conception of ideal Pantheism 
in which Wordsworth rested, Shelley’s whole work on Nature and his 
description of her would have been more direct, palpable, and 
homely. He would have loved Nature more, and made us love it 
more. The result of all this is that a great deal of his poetry of 
Nature has no ground in thought, and consequently wants power. It 
is not that he could not have had this foundation and its strength. 
Both are his when he chooses. But, for the most part, he did not 
choose. Such was his temperament, that he liked better to live with 
Nature and be without a centre for her. He would be 
‘ Dizzy, lost—but unbewailing.’ 
But I am not sure whether the love of the undefined did not, in the 
first instance, arise out of his love of the constantly changing, and 
that itself out of the very character of his intellect, and the temper 
of hisheart. His intellect, incessantly shaken into movement by his 
imagination, continually threw into new shapes the constant ideas he 
possessed. His heart, out of which are the issues of imagination, 
loved deeply a few great conceptions, but wearied almost immediately 
of any special form in which he embodied them, and changed it for 
another. Inthe matter of human love, he was uncontent with all 
the earthly,images he formed of the ideal he. had loved and continued 
to love in his own soul, and he could not but tend to change the 
images. In the ordinary life of feeling, the moment any emotion 
arose in his heart, a hundred others came rushing from every quarter 
into the original feeling, and mingled with it, and changed its out- 
ward expression. Sometimes they all clamoured for expression, 
and we see that Shelley often tried to answer their call. It is when 
he does this that he is most obscure—obscure through abundance 
of feelings and their forms. His intellect, heart, and imagination 
were in a kind of Heraclitean flux, perpetually evolving fresh images, 
and the new, in swift succession, clouding the old; and, then, impa- 
tient weariness of rest or of any one thing whatever, driving forward 
within him this incessant movement, he sank, at last and for the time, 
exhausted—‘ As summer clouds disburthened of their rain.’ There 
is no need to illustrate this from his poetry. The huddling rush of 
images, the changeful crowd of thoughts are found on almost every 
page. It is often only the oneness of the larger underlying emotion 
or idea which makes the work clear. We strive to grasp a Proteus 
as we read. In an instant the thought or the feeling Shelley is ex- 
pressing becomes impalpable, vanishes, reappears in another form, 
and then ina multitude of other forms, each in turn eluding the 
grasp of the intellect, until at last we seize the god himself, and 
know what Shelley meant, or Shelley felt. In all this he resembles, 
at a great distanee, Shakspere ; and has, at that distance, and in this 
aspect of his art, a strength and a weakness similar to, but not iden- 
tical with, that which Shakspere possessed,—the strength of 
changeful activity of imagination, the weakness of being unable, 
through eagerness, to omit, to select, to co-ordinate his images. Yet, 
at his highest, when the full force of genius is urged by full and 
dominant emotion, what poetry it is! How magnificent is the impas- 
sioned unity of the whole in spite of the diversity of the parts! But 
this lofty height is reached in only a few of Shelley’s lyrics, and in a 
few passages in his longer poems. At almost every point, the 
scenery of the sky he drew so fondly images this temper of Shelley’s 
mind, this incessant building and unbuilding, this cloud-changefulness 
of his imagination. 


* T silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 
And out of the caverns of rain, 
Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the tomb, 
I arise and unbuild it again.’ 


That is a picture of Shelley himself at work on a feeling or on a 
thought. ‘I change, but I cannot die.’ ” 

We greatly doubt Mr. Brooke’s assertion that Shelley could, 
if he would, have given to his poetry of Nature the founda- 
tion and strength of absolute reality. We know of nothing to 
bear out this assertion. We have searched Shelley in vain for 
one picture which would supply the place of Nature’s realities 
to our imagination. He gives us plenty of visions which 
Nature never gives, plenty of images drawn from Nature 
which are adapted to kindle or damp desire, to light up hope, 
to awaken the ardour of expectation, to oppress us with melan- 
choly, to overwhelm us with despair. But even in what Mr. 
Brooke rightly calls his greatest nature-poetry, even in paint- 
ing the scenery of the clouds, the growth of the morning, the 
falling of the night, even in pictures of dawn and sunset, he never 
gives us anything approaching to a substitute for the reality it- 
self, only arush of floating images which to him who has seen the 
reality calls up a throng of associated memories, and excites still 
more even of that hurry of the spirits, that breathlessness of won- 
der with which such sights are seen by such as Shelley, but never 
anything like the equivalent in words of what the eye and ear 
would discern. Shelley’s imagination was too swift and eager 





for firm drawing of any kind. He was, as Mr. Brooke finely 
says, a true disciple of Heraclitus; he loved to catch Nature in 
the very moment of change, and to render the change itself 
even more amazing and more overwhelming than it would be in 
reality, by accumulating upon it the thick-coming fancies sug. 
gested to a spirit always panting for something fresh, and 
always more than sated with its own experience. Of course, 
to such a mind it was impossible to give us what Nature 
gives. If we took our conceptions of Nature from Shelley’s 
poetry alone, we should have no sense of solidity, none of 
steadfastness, none of the eternal sameness at the roots 
of life, none of the amazing perseverance, and patience, and 
constancy in detail, and substantiality, without which we 
could hardly take in the meaning of external Nature at 
all. Shelley’s universe is a universe which changes with 
every flickering of his own soul. Now, a universe which 
changed with every flickering of one’s own soul would not be a 
real universe at all, but an ideal one. The very thing which dis- 
criminates reality from ideality, is this solemn persistency with 
which qualities and attributes force themselves on us quite out 
of keeping with the momentary attitudes of our own feeling, 
—and not only out of keeping with them, but in complete in- 
dependence of them. In Shelley’s universe, nothing is ever 
independent of his own soul. If he does not paint the essenee 
of what he loves, he paints the essence of what he fears or 
hates; he is ever in chase of some object of desire, or in flight 
from some object of dread; he is always, like the “ spirit of the 
hour” in one of his own poems, “ drinking the wind of his own 
speed ;” and though that is a phase of Nature, it is not a phase 
that, if we had nothing else to teach us, could convince us of 
its independence of ourselves. Without experiencing year 
after year and age after age the steady commonplaceness of 
Nature, we might imagine, as Shelley’s poems make us imagine, 
that the universe was one vast mutability, reflecting nothing 
but the infinite changes of a half-impersonal spirit of desire 
or dread. 

What Mr. Stopford Brooke seems to us to fail in realising, is 
the very great defect which this characteristic of Shelley imparts 
to his work as a whole. Mr. Brooke says, for example, of 
Shelley’s influence on theology :— 

“ Still greater is the unrecognised work he did in the same way for 
theology in England. That theology was no better than all theology 
had become under the influence of the imperial and feudal ideas of 
Europe. Its notion of God, and of man in relation to God, partly 
Hebraic, and therefore sacerdotal and sacrificial, partly deeply dyed 
with asceticism and other elements derived from the Oriental notion 
of the evil of matter, was further modified by the political views of 
the Roman Empire, transferred to God by the Roman Church. And 
when the universal ideas regarding mankind, and a return to nature, 
were put forth by France, they clashed instantly with this limited, 
sacerdotal, ascetic, aristocratic, and feudal theology. The sovereign 
right of God, because he was omnipotent, to destroy the greater part 
of his subjects, the right of a caste of priests to impose their doctrines 
on all, and to exile from religion all who did not agree with them; 
the view that whatever God was represented to do was right, though 
it might directly contradict the nature, the conscience, and the heart 
of Man; these and other related views had been brought to the bar 
of humanity, and condemned from the intellectual point of view by 
a whole tribe of thinkers. But if a veteran theology is to be disarmed 
and slain, it needs to be brought not only into the arena of thought 
and argument, but into the arena of poetic emotion. <A great part of 
that latter work was done in England by Shelley. He indirectly 
made, as time went on, an ever-increasing number of men feel that 
the will of God could not be in antagonism to the universal ideas 
concerning Man, that his character could not be in contradiction to 
the moralities of the heart, and that the destiny he willed for man- 
kind must be as universal and as just and loving as himself. There 
are more clergymen, and more religious laymen than we imagine, 
who trace to the emotion Shelley awakened in them when they were 
young, their wider and better views of God. Many men, also, who 
were quite careless of religion, yet cared for poetry, were led, and 
are still led, to think concerning the grounds of a true worship, 
by the moral enthusiasm which Shelley applied to theology. He 
made emotion burn around it, and we owe to him a great deal of its 
nearer advance to the teaching of Christ.’ 

Now, we should say that Shelley’s poetry had done at least as 
much harm as good in this direction,—perhaps more harm than 
good. No doubt, he made it necessary to all who read him to 
feel that love is the essence of God, but no one helped more 
than Shelley to confuse the true nature of divine love. Which 
of Shelley’s readers can say how he distinguished, or whether 
he did distinguish, what the object of love ought to be? how 
love was to conquer evil? whether evil should be loved 
or hated ? what sacrifice implies ? whether sacrifice be 
of the essence of all true worship, or of the essence of the 
perversion of worship, and a hundred other questions of this 
sort, which lie at the very roots of all religious life. Shelley 
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was so eager and passionate, so impatient of the permanent limits 
of all righteousness, so forgetful that the difference between good 
and evil is often the difference between restraining your desires so 
that they shall not pass a given limit, and allowing them to over- 
leap that limit, that his poetry wholly misrepresents the case 
against theology, as, indeed, all the disciples of a religion of 
changeful desire must misrepresent it. Eternal laws, before which 
the spirit of desire must learn to quail, were almost as abhorrent 
to Shelley as coldness and selfishness themselves. And there- 
fore his poetry, so far as it touches theology, is always overdone, 
and sometimes impotently and frantically irreverent. And so, 
too, with morality. He has no awe in him. There is nothing 
his poetry will not try to delineate, however unnatural it may 
be to break through the sacred reserves of human nature. And 
on this side of his poetry Mr. Stopford Brooke seems to us 
not only not to paint him adequately, but to misrepresent him. 
Mx. Stopford Brooke seems wholly insensible to that element 
in Shelley which made even so poetic a nature as Charles 
Kingsley’s shrink from a certain vein in Shelley’s poetry as an 
abuse of Nature, and made him denounce it,—and here, no 
doubt, he was guilty of Kingsleyan exaggeration,—as much 
more tainting than the worst poems of Byron. 

These, then, are, to our minds, the great defects of Shelley’s 
poetry,—want of reality, which makes him bewildering; want 
of self-restraint, which makes him occasionally unmanly ; want 
of moral and spiritual awe, which makes him now and then 
revolting ; and on all these points, Mr. Stopford Brooke says 
nothing at all. He rightly attributes to Shelley, we think, 
“the lyrical cry” in its highest form,—at least, so far as the 
highest form of the lyrical cry is possible without any very 
strong grasp on any reality outside the soul. There is nothing 
in all our literature like the cry of Shelley’s despair, when a 
poignant emotion assures him that something has escaped him 
which he can never recover. We do not know where to find, 
whether in Shakespeare or any other poet, the equal, for in- 
stance, of the following lines :— 





“When the lamp is shattered 

The light in the dust lies dead— 
When the cloud is seattered 

The rainbow’s glory is shed. 
When the lute is broken, 

Sweet tones are remembered not ; 
When the lips have spoken, 

Loved accents are soon forgot. 
As music and splendour 

Survive not the lamp and the lute, 
The heart’s echoes render 

No song when the spirit is mute :— 
No song but sad dirges, 

Like the wind through a ruined cell, 
Or the mournful surges 

That ring the dead seaman’s knell. 
When hearts have once mingled 

Love first leaves the well-built nest, 
The weak one is singled 

To endure what is once possest. 
O Love! who bewailest 

The frailty of all things here, 
Why choose you the frailest 

For your cradle, your home, and your bier ? 
Its passions will rock thee 

As the storms rock the ravens on high: 
Bright reason will mock thee, 

Like the sun from a wintry sky. 
From thy nest every rafter 

Will rot, and thine eagle home 
Leave thee naked to laughter, 

When leaves fall and cold winds come.” 

In a selection like this, Mr. Brooke could hardly fail, and he 
has not failed. But why, when he bestows as it seems to us, 
praise so much too high on the too rarified and sublimated 
poetry of Shelley’s “ Prometheus Unbound,” does he omit to 
quote the most exquisite of the verses it contains ? We cannot 
find anywhere in Mr. Brooke's selection Shelley’s wonderful de- 
scription,—put, of course, into the mouth of one of his innumer- 
able and indistinguishable “ spirits,’—of the inextricable inter- 
lacing in the Universe between pain and love :— 

“ Ah, sister, Desolation is a delicate thing! 
It walks not on the earth, it floats not in the air, 
But treads with silent footstep, and fans with silent wing 
The tender hopes which in their hearts the best and gentlest bear ; 
Who, soothed to false repose, by the nodding plumes above, 
And the music-stirring motion of its soft and busy feet, 

Dream visions of aerial joy and call the monster Love, 

And wake to find the shadow Pain, as he whom now we greet.” 


Surely that is a great deal finer and more wonderful than those 





wearisome and unreal dialogues between the phantoms of the 
Earth and the Moon, from which Mr. Brooke has given us such 
unnecessarily copious extracts. 





MR. COLLINS ON SAINT-SIMON.* 


“THERE is scarcely any delusion which has a claim to be more in- 
dulgently treated than that under the influence of which a man 
ascribes every moral excellence to those who have left imperish- 
able monuments of their genius. . ... . The debt which he owes 
to them is incalculable. They have guided him to truth. They have 
filled his mind with noble and graceful images. They have stood 
by him in all vicissitudes, comforters in sorrow, nurses in sickness, 
companions in solitude. These friendships are exposed to no danger 
from the occurrences by which other attachments are weakened or 
dissolved. Time glides on; fortune is inconstant, tempers are 
soured ; bonds which seemed indissoluble are daily sundered by in- 
terest, by emulation, or by caprice. But no such cause can affect the 
silent converse which we hold with the highest of human intellects. 
That placid intercourse is disturbed by no jealousies or resentments. 
These are the old friends who are never seen with new faces, who 
are the same in wealth and in poverty, in glory and obscurity. With 
the dead there is no rivalry. In the dead there is no change. Plato 
is never sullen. Cervantes is never petulant. Demosthenes never 
comes unseasonably. Dante never stays too long. No difference of 
political opinion can alienate Cicero. No heresy can excite the 
horror of Bossuet.”’ 

Such are the touching words in which the fiercest critic of this 
generation records his noble gratitude to the great authors 
whom he loved, and it is with something of the prejudice thus 
masterly described that the present writer must speak, when 
treating of Saint-Simon. ‘To read in this immense collec- 
tion of portraits drawn with an impress of truth which no 
evidence, however forcible, cun entirely destroy; to listen 
to this endless succession of dialogues, related with a 
beauty and completeness so unrivalled as perforce to make 
us waver in our trust, and doubt if ever men and women spoke 
with such unerring fitness, such perfect dramatic effect; 
and to peruse page after page of an invective terrible as the 
masterpieces of ancient eloquence, and with an awful earnest- 
ness of tone, a conviction almost Puritan in intensity, that those 
denounced by the writer are the enemies of God and man, 
accursed and desperately wicked,—to find so many kinds of 
writing, all excellent, and all requiring such rare and varied 
gifts, by the same hand, cannot but make the student of Saint- 
Simon feel the subtile spell described by Lord Macaulay, and 
give him the desire, at all events, to think well of the man to 
whom he owes such deep and enduring delight. 

It is, we suppose, a virtue to have got the better of this weak- 
ness, and to judge even the greatest of mankind impartially. 
It is a virtue, however, which we hope never to attain, and 
which we could wish to see less developed in Mr. 
Collins. We cannot, indeed, find fault with most of his 
criticisms. We must at once admit that the great Duke 
was over credulous, and a wretched judge of historical evidence ; 
that in his friendships, as in his enmities, he was intensely 
prejudiced; that his ideal polity was the absurdest that ever 
crossed the brain of a sane man; and that, in military matters, 
“mere prattle,” and malignant prattle, “ without practice, was 
all his soldiership.”” One passage, indeed, we think Mr. Collins 
might have spared us,—that in which he more than hints that 
Saint-Simon rejoiced in the ruinous defeats of the Spanish war, 
and would even appear to suggest that the Duke should have 
been with the army, instead of “ sitting at home at ease,” and 
“fulfilling his self-imposed mission of spy and reporter.’ Now, 
it appears to us that even the most careless reader of the 
Memoirs must be impressed with their author’s deep and ardent 
patriotism. Saint-Simon loved France truly and well, so that 
even the very vehemence of his attacks upon the soldiers and 
statesmen of his day was in great measure due to a real devo- 
tion to his country. 

Mr. Collins, we have said, is severe, no doubt with perfect 
justice, on his author’s manifold defects as an historian. We 
wish we could congratulate that gentleman on his own accurate 
knowledge of the times which he professes to describe. Every 
man of ordinary intelligence and education knows that the car- 
dinal event in the history of West Europe during the last quar- 
ter of the seventeenth century was the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. Every Englishman who has read his Macaulay has 
learnt that our own Revolution, that great achievement on which 
our whole modern history turns, was the reply of the Protestant 
Powers to the challenge given by the French King in expelling 


one 


* Foreign Classics for English Readers. Edited by Mrs. Oliphant. Saint-Simon, by 
Clifton W. Collins, M.A. William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
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his Huguenot subjects. Now, we can scarcely suppose that Mr. 
Collins is unacquainted with the best known historical work in the 
language, a work, too, which deals with the very time of which he 
is writing, and with all the chief personages and leading events 
mentioned by his author. Yet to imagine that any one can 
ever have read those brilliant pages, and still have for- 
gotten the repeated and striking passages in which the French 
refugee soldiers are mentioned, is well-nigh impossible. 
Has the catalogue of William’s troops, one of the most 
picturesque pieces of English prose with which we are 
acquainted, entirely escaped Mr. Collins’s memory? Does he 
not even recollect the passage of the Boyne, and Caillemot’s 
death at the head of his regiment? And if he does remember 
all this, can he by any conceivable possibility have forgotten the 
date of the Revolution itself. Yet, if he has not done so, how 
does he account for the presence of three entire regiments of 
French Protestants and an immense body of officers in England 
in 1688, when, as he gravely informs us, the Edict of Nantes 
was not revoked till 1693, “and then began that persecution 
which was made infamous by what were known in history as 
the ‘ Dragonnades of Louvois ?’” It would not have been easy 
io show greater ignorance in a single sentence. First of all, we 
have a mistake of eight years in the most important date of the 
period of which Mr. Collins writes, then we have the ‘state- 
ment that the persecution of the Huguenots began 
after the Revocation, whereas, as every one knows, and as a 
glance at such common books of reference as Depping or 
Benoist’s History would have shown, it began several years 
before ; and finally, we are informed that the “ Dragonnades of 
Louvois” were instituted two years after Louvois was dead. 
After this, we were scarcely surprised to hear that Ramillies 
was fought the “next year” after Blenheim. If Mr. Collins 
has not time or inclination for graver studies, we should recom- 
mend him to turn to Mr. Thackeray’s novel of Esmond, where 
he will find that famous victory correctly assigned to the year 
1706. 

But Mr. Collins’s carelessness is not confined to dates. In 
the chapter on “ Jesuits and Jansenists,” we have found some 
very remarkable statements. We are not so exacting as to 
expect every writer who treats of Jansenism to be per- 
sonally acquainted with the “ Augustinus,’ but we think 
that a little study of Saint-Beuve’s wonderful Tistoire 
de Port Royal would have shown Mr. Collins that no Jan- 
senist ever held such an extravagant doctrine as that “divine 
grace” is “obtained only by continual prayer.” Here, 
again, the editor has been singularly successful in demonstrating, 
in the fewest possible words, his entire ignorance of the whole 
controversy with which he deals. No one, we should have 
thought, who had read of the conversion of Saint Paul—cer- 
tainly no theologian in the Catholic Church—could for a 
moment entertain a proposition so absurd. ‘To attribute such 
teaching to these life-long students of Saint Augustine, the 
very peculiarity of whose teaching lay in a special insistance on 
the spontaneous character of grace, and the utter inability of 
fallen man to contribute by any effort of his own to its opera- 
tion on the soul, is a strangely unhappy blunder. Had Mr. 
‘Collins attributed such a doctrine to the school of Molina, he 
would have been egregiously mistaken, but his error would have 
‘been pardonable, indeed, compared with that into which he 
‘has here fallen. Theology is evidently not his strong point, 
and we advise him to let such difficult subjects as the contro- 
versies on the nature of grace alone, until he has time to study 
them with some little attention. 

His observations on the Jansenist worship are not much 
better than his exposition of their doctrine. ‘The music and 
the incense,” he tells us, “the paintings and the images, the 
embroidery and the vestments, were all proscribed... ... 
there was to be no high mass, and no frequent celebration of 
the sacrament.” We believe that as to music, Mr. Collins is 
so far right, that the community of Port Royal, in common with 
many other orthodox religious houses, confined themselves to 
the plainer sorts. But with this single exception, it is our con- 
viction that every one of the numerous assertions thus con- 
fidently made is incorrect. If Mr. Collins will but visit the long 
gallery of the Louvre, he will there perceive a well-known paint- 
ing by Phillipe de Champagne, which hung in the chapter- 
house of Port Royal till the destruction of the monastery. If 
he will open Sainte-Beuve’s history, and read the account of 
the miracle which that picture commemorates, he will 
find that at the very moment of the cure, “On sonna 








‘T’élevation de la grand’messe.” If he will look at the touching 


account of M. de Saci’s funeral, given by his heart-broken dis. 
ciple, Fontaine, he will learn how the body lay clothed for the 
last time in the priestly vestments (habits sacerdotaux), and 
was sprinkled with holy water, and incensed after the ritual of 
the Catholic Church. And if this will not suffice, he may find 
the like particulars in Tronchai’s description of the burial of 
perhaps the grandest and purest of all the great and simple 
characters Port Royal produced,—the perfect type of the 
Christian scholar, the learned and saintly Tillemont. 

We have yet another pilgrimage to recommend Mr. Collins,— 
a visit to Port Royal itself, or rather to the calm and beautiful 
valley where that celebrated monastery once stood. There he 
will find, in the little building raised by pious hands amid the 
all but vanished ruins of the great abbey, the headless statue 
of some saint once venerated within the chapel walls. 

We must further inform Mr. Collins, while upon matters 
ecclesiastical, that the “ Feast of the Epiphany ” always “ hap- 
pens” to fall on Twelfth Night; that the “ Quarante Heures” is 
a solemn rite in the Catholic Church, and is quite inadequately 
translated by “ For forty hours prayers were offered every where ;” 
and that ladies do not, as a rule, read “ breviaries.” 

It would be tedious to correct all the misstatements we have 
noted, but there is yet one more, so ludicrous, from the character 
of the personages concerned, that we cannot pass it by un- 
noticed. It was, as is well known, one of the refinements of 
vanity affected by the Princes of the Blood to substitute the 
first words of their title, “tout court,” as it was called, for the full 
form. Thus the Dauphin was “ Monseigneur,” the King’s 
brother, “ Monsieur,” the head of the House of Condé, “ M. 
le Prince,” and so on. ‘The ladies, as a rule, took the 
style of their husbands, and accordingly the King’s sister-in- 
law was called “ Madame.” There were many other “ Madames ” 
“tout court,” as Saint-Simon tells us, by birth, for this 
style was assumed by all the “filles de France,” but there 
could only be one “Madame” by marriage at the same time. 
But although this assertion is very distinctly made in the 
Memoirs, we fancy that we can remember seeing the title occa- 
sionally given to the wife of Monseigneur, as well as to the wife 
of Monsieur. Both these ladies were Germans, and both loved 
their old country better than France. But here the resemblance 
ends. No two human creatures could differ more completely ia 
character than the feeble, timid woman, who died from the reme- 
dies she took against imaginary complaints, and the sturdy, hon- 
est, warm-hearted, foul-mouthed, and thoroughly lovable virago, 
who spent hours every day in the saddle, boxed her son's ears in 
the royal presence for daring to marry a royal bastard, and won 
even Louis’s affection and respect by her blunt German ways. 
But this worthy soul could hate as honestly as ever she loved, 
and amongst the objects of her peculiar detestation was the 
“little German maid, Bessola,” with whom Mr. Collins makes 
her talk so confidentially. If that gentleman will take the 
trouble to open Madame’s correspondence (of which a new 
French edition has recently appeared), he will learn that 
Bessola was the maid, not of Madame, Duchess of Orleans, 
but of Madame, Dauphiness of France, and that the Duchess 
always speaks of “ cette méchante et perfide sorciére de Bessola” 
as her own personal enemy, and the evil counsellor who wrecked 
the career of her unhappy mistress. 

We had originally purposed to say ourselves a few words 
upon the famous Memoirs which Mr. Collins is supposed to 
have made known to English readers, but it has taken us so 
long to correct the mistakes of the editor, that we have not 
space left us in which to deal with the author. Nor, indeed, is 
this to be regretted, for we have felt with fresh force, as we 
again looked at these inimitable pages, our inability to convey 
evena faint idea of the combination of splendid audacity, subtile 
and patient analysis, and perfect finish which mark the finer 
passages, without printing extracts too lengthy and numerous 
for any article of the present kind. 

It may, perhaps, be doubted whether any quotations, how- 
ever skilfully made, can give a true notion of Saint-Simon. We 
would not, indeed, lay it down as absolutely necessary, for a due 
appreciation of his merits, that the student should make his way 
through the whole forty volumes, though (pace Mr. Collins), we 
fancy that many persons besides M. Chéruel have had the 
honour of performing the feat ; but we are convinced that only 
those who have rambled at their own good pleasure through 
this vast treasure-house of good things, picking out a story 
here, a graphic sketch, touched as only Saint-Simon can touch, 
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alittle further on, a bit of piquant gossip now, and again a 
burst of honest indignation, from the surrounding lumber, will 
ever enjoy the real flavour of Saint-Simon. There is no true 
epicure but loves to open his own oysters, and no true student 
who can bear “ selections.” And after all, it is impossible to 
discover the good things without reading the whole book, so 
that really though we do not eaact, still we feel constrained to 
counsel a perusal of the entire work; the merest “skim” will 
be enough, and once the reader has found tie richer veins, he 
will not readily forget them. Of one thing we are quite certain, 
that Saint-Simon’s writings can never be popular in an English 
dress. We think, therefore, that they should not have been 
included in the present series, and we are sure that Mr. Collins 
should not have been selected to edit them 





THE POLITICAL COMEDY OF EUROPE.* 

Mr. Daxret Jonnson has done a remarkable thing,—he has 
frightened Prince Bismarck! He is very plain-spoken as to his 
opinions, extremely candid as to his views, and, doubtless, not 
a little ambitious in his aims. The unscrupulous boldness of 
his indictment of the German Empire and its founders invites 
the enmity of those whom it attacks; but the author can hardly 
have hoped for such a result as that which he has attained. 
The suppression of a political satire means world-wide publicity 
for it, and far greater influence for its author than he could 
gain in the peaceable, common-place course of ordinary cir- 
culation. To suppression of The Political Comedy of Europe 
Prince Bismarck has resorted; the Berlin police are fer- 
reting out every copy of the work, thus giving it interest 
and importance with the people, who will not fail to associate it 
with those democratic and socialistic publications of which not 
all the vigilance of the police avails to deprive them, and the 
French Republic has again submitted to the dictation of the 
conqueror of France. At the “request” of the German 
Government—* request ” is a fine word, but, under the cireum- 
stances, it imposes on nobody—the French Government has re- 
fused colportage to the French version of The Political Comedy 
of Europe, and caused it to be removed from the railway book- 
stalls. As the author (who calls himself Daniel Johnson) is an 
ardent admirer of Republican France, and foresees in the 
spread of democracy a sweet hope for the future, a happy out- 
come of the armed terrorism of the present condition of the 
‘Great Powers, his little book is clearly harmless to the 
subjects of the Republican Government. It is uncom- 
monly amiable of the French Ministry to share the anxiety 
of the German Chancellor for the political morals of 
travelling children of the Fatherland, who might learn from 
the American Punchinello unpleasant truths about the cost 
of glorious victories. Mr. Daniel Johnson will not achieve 
so great a success for the English version of his clever 
work, It will, no doubt, be widely read, but we have no 
reason to be afraid of it. Our withers are not, it is true, quite 
unwrung; but Afghanistan and Zululand are a long way off, 
and this particular ‘‘ Comedy ” is European. Many of us are of 
the author’s way of thinking with respect to the huge arma- 
ments which are the devouring locusts of Europe, and the selfish 
ambitions which are the curse of the age, and we cannot but 
admit that there is reason in the sequence of Mr. Johnson’s 
forecasts for the future. We wish we could see as clearly the 
outcome of it allas does the author of The Political Comedy, 
when he shuts up his Punchinello’s peep-show upon a glimpse 
of the German and French Unions (Republic is to be a dis- 
carded title), clasping hands over the Valley of the Rhine, “ now 
a free territory.” 

From Denver City the author addresses a brief dedication of 
his work to “the statesman whose policy has done the most 
towards the growth and ripening of the European Democracy, 
the Prince-Chancellor of Germany ;” and he also sends greetings 
to the German democracy, with “a wish that it may acquire 
wisdom and the practical spirit necessary to its triumph, which 
alone can insure peace to all nations, and security to Nurope.”’ 
Good Germans, who are taking to Paris again almost as 
heartily as good Americans, must not have these naughty 
notions put before them in a cheap and convenient form, 
or bring them home in their travelling-bags to the still 
better Germans, who stay at home to cultivate loyal senti- 
ments, and crops of corn-flowers for imperial anniversaries. 
They miss some pleasant reading through the complaisance of 


* The Political Comedy of Europe. By Daniel Johnson. London: Sampson 
Low and Co. 





the French Government, for the form of the work is ingenious, 
and the idea is well carried out, although the “ Comedy” bears 
few of the characteristic marks of American humour. Except for 
the spelling of certain words according to American, rather thau 
English, custom, Mr. Daniel Johnson might, so far as the inter- 
nal evidence of his nationality is concerned, be one of ourselves. 
He borrows a “situation” from Zlernani, and his utterances, 
when they are especially extravagant, remind the reader of 
Victor Hugo’s declamatory politics; but the author of The 
Political Comedy of Evrope is not a Frenchman. His sympa- 
thies in the political order are too wide, his tone is much too 
cosmopolitan, to render that point doubtful. The strength and 
thoroughness of his political hatreds are of no country; they are 
those of the advanced democrat, pure and simple. The quaintest 
conceit in the Comedy illustrates this; when, during an inter- 
lude of tableaux, the scene being Hades, Pluto cails Thiers, and 
giving him a pair of pincers and a hammer, bids him “undo the 
chains which still bind Napoleon I. to the pillory, and sub- 
stitute for him the monster who is now ravaging the earth.” 
Pluto, according to Mr. Johnson, is a god of nice perception, 
with a fine sense of the fitness of things, for he thus addresses 
the “ malin vieillard” of the Communists, the “ illustre homme 
d’Etat ” of M. Jules Simon :— 

“Adolphe Thiers, you have rendered signal services to your 

country ; but a spite, unworthy of so grand a nature, blinded you, 
when, to crush Napoleon III., you insisted that he was the true cause 
of the Prussian war against France, and that Prussia was not in any 
way guilty. To expiate this, you shall loose with your own hand tke 
chains of Napoleon I., and you shall hereafter confine in that pillors 
the Prince-Chancellor Bismarck.” 
The author does not hate the Emperor of Germany so heartily 
as he hates Prince Bismarck ; he makes the Emperor despicable 
as the tool of the stronger man, and ridiculous as an object of 
gross flattery and a victim of superstitious credulity and 
inflated vanity. He also handles the Imperial Crown Prince 
with severity, taking a very inimical view of these personages 
in relation to the past historical events of their lives, and in- 
dulging in dark anticipations of their future conduct, us 
conspirators, under the command of Prince Bismarck, against 
the freedom and welfare of mankind. The Comedy, which is 
in five acts, extends from 1863, when Count Bismarck opens the 
Schleswig-Holstein question, after his favourite fashion, to 1890, 
when Flitz, the wandering American-German, who plays the 
commentator and connecting-link, relates the history of Eure} ¢ 
at that period, with allits springs and motives, to the then Presi- 
dent of the United States. In the audience before whom the 
play is acted and the tableaux are displayed, are Johnson, 
Durand (a Frenchman residing at Denver), and a German, and 
the colloquies of the three in the ewfi’actes are curious and 
interesting. The book leaves an impression of the writer’s deep 
and passionate earnestness, of his indisputable but not quite 
satisfactory ability, and of his generous aspirations for the 
welfare of everybody who is not imperial, royal, or princely. He 
is a worshipper of the idea of democracy, and he sees, with the 
eye of faith, a stream of tendency in all human events towards 
the establishment of his own religion. 


MR. PAYNE’S NEW POEMS.* 
Mr. Payne's volume has left on our mind a profound impres- 
sion of melancholy. But it is not the melancholy which 
the poet wishes, it would seem, to produce in the minds of his 
readers. With him, the times are indecd “ out of joint,” and he 
does his best to make us all feelthat they are. He tells us with 
doleful iteration that “songs and singers are out of date.” He 
looks back to a golden age, when love, and honour, and faith, 
and all other noble gifts and qualities, now, alas! banished 
from the earth, still flourished. He does not tell us, indeed, 
the date of this vanished time of goodness and beauty. 1: 
we were to hazard a guess, we should be disposed to place 
it somewhere about the fourteenth century, or perhaps a 
little later, when Italy, finding a new gospel in revived 
letters, became the home, if not of the virtues, at least of the 
graces. Nor are we able quite to identify the love and honour 
and faith whose departure he deplores with the prosaic and 
common-place notions of those things with which we are fami- 
liar in these degenerate days. The love might run no little risk 
of being called lust, the honour might be thought not to have 
much to do with honesty, and the faith nothing at all to do 
with belief. But, however this may be, Mr. Payne sings for 
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the most part in a minor key, and would have his hearers pos- 
sessed, we presume, with the appropriate emotion. But what 
has really saddened us has been to find a volume of really beau- 
tiful verse, modulated with quite exquisite skill, and adorned 
with a marvellous wealth of the richest word-painting, of varied 
imagery, and delicate fancy, with scarcely one single true and 
manly thought in it, from beginning to end. The age, énewriosa 
suorwm, as Mr. Payne believes it to be, has yet given bim 
encouragement to produce several volumes of verse. Nor do we 
wonder that it should have been given. In one way he fully 
deserves it. He has many of the gifts of a true poet. But why 
could he not have given to a generation which is not so deaf to 
music and blind to beauty as he seems to think, something 
better worthy of admiration? These doleful ditties, tuneful as 
are the numbers to which they are sung, these melodious com- 
plaints of an age which the poet has not found inappreciative 
of any gifts that he may have, these regretful lookings-back to 
days which he knows in his heart to have been very brutal and 
material, are not worthy of a man of real power. It is not thus 
that great names have been won, not thus that men have been 
enrolled by the voice of their own age and the ages after them 
in that honourable company, the “ Sacri vates, et Phoebo digna 
soniti.” 

We will take the chief poem of this volume, ‘“ Salvestra,” 
and analyse it, not without some apology to our readers for 
what we thus present to their notice. It begins with the usual 
complaint that we are fallen upon evil days, the usual praise of 
better times departed, when,— 

‘“Love was high and was the Lord of Life. 
From Venice-turrets unto Algarsife, 
All held fair deeds and lovely worshipful, 
And all were scholars in Love’s gracious school. 
Then men did honour Love with heart and soul, 
Setting their lives upon his smile or frown ; 
For in their hearts his altar-flame was whole, 
And burnt unchanged until Life’s sun went down. 
Love was the flower of life and honour’s crown, 
Wherewith men perfumed all the weary years, 
And purged the air from mean and sordid fears.” 
We hasten on, impatient to know more of the sweetness, and 
tenderness, and purity of a life which is worthy of such praise, 
and this is what we find. The son of a merchant prince of 
Florence loves passionately his foster-sister, the daughter of a 
clothworker, an incomparable beauty, on whose loveliness the 
poet lavishes all his power of description. At first everything 
runs smoothly enough, but the young man’s haughty mother 
overhears the lovers talking together ; and having very different 
views for her son, contrives a plan for their separation. 
The young man is sent abroad on his travels ; Paris, it is hoped, 
will wean him from his folly. There he drags out two weary 
years. Meanwhile, Salvestra, who has never really reciprocated 
the ardent passion of her lover, marries a man of her own 
station, and is a very happy and contented wife. Girelamo— 
that is the lover’s name—returns to Florence, discovers the 
dreadful truth, and falls into an almost fatal sickness. So far, 
the story is of akind made familiar enough to us by novels with- 
out end. Now comes the variation which is distinctive of the 
golden age of Mr. Payne’s regrets. Barely recovered of his 
sickness, Girolamo finds his way into Salvestra’s house, hides 
himself in her chamber, and sees her disrobe. At this point, 
Mr. Payne feels that the time is come for the invocation 
of powers greater than his‘own. Just as the poet of the 
/Eneid, when he is about to enter on what he felt to be 
the real subject of his epic, Italy and the great struggle out of 
which was to come Imperial Rome, invokes the help of the 
Muse, so does the writer of *“ Salvestra.’’ He cries,—- 
*T would I could command his lyre of gold, 
That sang that Marie loved of Chastelard, 
Or his full harp, that of fair Nyssia told, 
Guarding her jealous beauty like a star, 
Or else his silver lute, whose ladies are’ 
Florise and Cypris and that Goddess bright 
That leads the silver lapses of the night.” 
Shortly, Salvestra lies down in {the bed where her husband is 
already sleeping the sleep of toil. After a while, Girolamo wakes 
her, and tells his love. She explains that she is very happy 
with her husband. This is a death-stroke to him. He has now 
but one request to make :— 


“ He did entreat of her one little prayer 

Of his to grant and lighten his despair ;— 
That she would let him in the couch, beside 
Her warm body, a little while abide ;— 





For all the heat had left him, with the chill 
Of the night-air,—and swore to her to lie 
Silent by her nor touch her, but quite still 
And mute to bide the while ;—and presently 
(He did avouch) before the day drew nigh, 
As soon as he regained a little heat, 
He would arise and go with noiseless feet.” 
But this promise of departure he does not fulfil, but dies in. 
stead. Dead Salvestra finds him, in the morning. She breaks 
the matter to her husband, by telling what has happened as a 
dream. He seems quite content, and good-naturedly carries the 
body to the palace of Girolamo’s mother. Thence it is trans- 
ported to the cathedral, and to the cathedral Salvestra goes, at 
her husband's bidding, to hear “ what talk might be among the 
folk around ;”’ and then,— 
“ Love took revenge of his contemnéd law.” 
All the fruitless passion which the dead man had felt comes 
upon her, and as he had died for love of her, so she dies for love 
of him. 

Our readers will probably have recognised one of the stories 
of the Decameron. There, in that strange picture of an age 
dissolute beyond any that the world had seen since the days of 
the later Cwsars, it is not out of place. But cana poet of the 
nineteenth century find no better subject ? Is it worth while 
to spend so much power, and the power it would be difficult to 
exaggerate, on a subject—to say nothing of its morality—so 
unreal and so grotesque ? It might have been a fit topic for 
the pleadings in a “ Court of Love.” Is it not now wholly out 
of place ? 

The other long poem, “'Thorgerda,” is a subject from the 
Scandinavian mythology. 'Thorgerda is a_ beautiful fairy, 
whom the love of a mortal wins for a time from her task of 
working mischief to man. We cannot say that the poem 
pleases us, but it is at least free from the false and sickly 
sentiment of “ Salvestra.” 

The remainder of Mr. Payne’s New Poems is made up of 
“ballads,” and ‘“virelays,’ ‘“rondeaux redoublés,” and 
“yondels,’ and so forth, all modulated, almost without 
exception, with exquisite skill, but wanting in purpose 
and vigour of thought. It would be unreasonable to 
ask that all the work of a poet should be serious and 
full of meaning. We should be very glad to have so 
skilful an artist as Mr. Payne give us now and then specimens 
of his art, without inquiring whether what he sang had any 
special significance. We should satisfied to find his 
verse melodious and tender, full of graceful imagery and 
But this does not satisfy us, if we have 


be 


exquisitely turned. 
nothing else. 

It would not be fair, however, to Mr. Payne, if we did not 
give our readers some opportunities of judging of the really 
great poetical gifts which he has. Here is an exquisite little 
sylvan scene :— 

* Full of bird-song and scent of forest-flowers 
The coppice was, and very sweet and cool 
In the hot noontide were its trellised bowers, 
Set by the glass of some dream-haunted pool, 
Whereon the sleepy sweetness of the lull 
Of silence brooded ; and its every glen 
Was set with purple of the cyclamen 
‘Or starred with white of amaryllis blooms, 
Pale flower-dreams of the virginal green sward, 
That made faint sweetness in the emerald glooms : 
And through the stillness ever rose and soared 
The song of some up-mounting lark, that poured 
The gold of his delight for rose-hung June 
Into the channel of a perfect tune.” 


which, if we began our review with 
it to an end with something more 


And here 1s something 
melancholy, may bring 
cheerful :— 
“ MADRIGAL GAI. 
The summer-sunshine comes and goes ; 
The bee hums in the heart of the rose: 
Heart of my hope, the year is sweet ; 
The lilies lighten about thy feet. 
A new light glitters on land and sea; 
The turtles couple on every tree. 
Light of my life, the fields are fair ; 
Gossamers tangle thy golden hair. 
The air with kisses is blithe and gay ; 
Love is so sweet in the middle May. 
Sweet of my soul, the brook is blue ; 
Thine eyes with heaven have pierced it through. 
Now is the time for kisses, now 
When bird-songs babble from every bough! 
Sweetest, my soul is a bird that sips 
Honey of heaven from out thy lips,’ 
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VANDYCK AND HALS.* 

Ts is one of the series of biographies which are still in course 
of publication by Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. Their aim is 
to record in as simple and explicit a manner as possible the 
main points of the lives of famous artists, and to supply suffi- 
cient comment upon their chief works to give a clear idea as 
to the style and merit of the painter’s work. The illustrations, 
which form a principal feature of each volume, do not pretend, 
at least so we suppose, to be works of art; but are merely ex- 
planatory of the text, giving with sufficient accuracy for that 
purpose the composition of the picture reproduced, and the 
main disposition of its masses of light and shade. It is, there- 
fore, unnecessary for us to enter into detailed comment upon 
these woodcuts, which, considering the number given and the 
price at which the book is published, are perhaps as good as we 
could fairly expect. 

With regard, then, to the way in which the author of this 
especial number of the series has accomplished his work. Here, 
too, we must write our criticism under strict limitations,—under 
those, namely, set down by Mr. Perey Head himself in his 
preface, wherein he says that he is “a writer on art-history, 
who neither claims to have elicited new facts, nor cleared up old 
errors by independent research.” Nor does he venture “to 
imagine that he can contribute much that is valuable to the 
mass of esthetic literature.” It is evident, then, that we must 
not blame an author of this kind for telling us that ‘Queen 
Anne is dead,” for this is his special vocation; nor must we 
expect from him any specially vital criticism, for such he 
imagines to be beyond his province. Indeed, if we find 
fault with him on these points, it can only be on the ground 
that having neither elicited new facts nor put old ones in a new 
light, he should have considered it well to write at all. We are, 
however, quite inclined to admit the plea made by the author in 
the following portions of his preface to the one we have quoted, 
in which he sets forth that the main authorities on Vandyck’s 
life are generally expensive in price and foreign in language, 
and that there is on that account plenty of room for one who 
sets forth the plain facts of the painter’s life, and enumerates 
his principal works in a tongue which is “ understanded of the 
people.” 

This, Mr. Head does clearly, and does well. His English is 
clear without being didactic, and pleasant without being fine. 
If his language is not picturesque, it is still less awkward ; if he 
does not give us much, or indeed any new matter, he arranges 
the old concisely and consecutively; if his criticisms are 
common-place, there are at least very few of them, and they are 
inoffensive, even when they are erroneous. For instance, when 
he tells us that Vandyck is the second portrait-painter in the 
world, we may, perhaps, smile a little frankly, remembering a 
few men like 'lintoretto and Bordone, Velasquez and Rembrandt 
and Holbein, and a dozen or two more of a lesser note, whom 
still we should place a long way above the artist in ques- 
tion; but it is always excusable for an author or a 
cobbler to think there is ‘nothing like leather;’’ and 
a certain amount of generous enthusiasm, even when it 
is pushed to the limits of extravagance, is a good rather 
than a bad thing in a biographical sketch. Of course, as a 
matter of fact, in all the real essentials of portraiture, the 
“ dissolute dog” of a Franz Hals, who forms the second subject 
of this work, was superior to Vandyck, who, though a great 
artist, was too “cumbered with much serving’? and Court 
patronage to produce really genuine work. He had to be plea- 
sant, and the result is that three-fourths of his portraits are 
remarkable for little save the elegance of the sitter’s attitude, 
and his rare skill in disposing the accessories of the background. 

To return to Mr. Head. The one thing he does not tell us in 
his preface, and the fact that it would be most {interesting to 
know, is, whether the remarks and descriptions of the Vandyck 
pictures here given are written after inspection of the works in 
question, or are only repetitions from other writers, or from ex- 
amination of woodcuts. It seems to us that the one vitally 
necessary thing for a writer upon an artist, who talks at all 
about his works, is to have studied the works themselves care- 
fully, and of such study we confess that we see in Mr. Head’s bio- 
graphy no traces. Similar remarks to those we have made upon 
the life of Vandyck apply to the sketch (under twenty pages) of 
Franz Hals. The main incidents of his life, his birth at Ant- 
werp, his first and second marriages, his fine for beating his 





* Vandyck and Iials. By P. Head. London: Sampson Low and Co. 





wife, his dissolute habits, long life, and great local reputation, 
—all these are told plainly and clearly. Comment, too, of a cer- 
tain kind, is made upon his work, of which we extract the 
description of his style. If it leaves our readers no wiser than 
before, it will in that vary little from most art criticism of the 
present day :— 

“Franz Hals’ style declares itself especially in the subordination of 

colouring to the dominant tone. He fixes his subjects as he meets 
them in life,—in ordinary daylight, not in extravagant or fantastic 
chiaroscuro. He chooses and regulates his lights with regard to the 
necessary colouring of the scene represented, with a skill that at 
once proclaims him master of his craft. Occasionally he allows him- 
self to use a weaker daylight, which permits the local colour a little 
assertion; but if he does so, it is always with due regard to the 
gradations of shade. With all the brilliancy of colour he permitted 
himself in his military pieces, he still arranged his tints with the 
greatest care, and kept the flesh tones under; he encourages the 
spiritual to dominate the material, allows the dress only just what is 
needed to make its wearer understood, determines the arrangement 
of his pictures by the local colouring, and concentrates his interest 
entirely upon the heads, as the centre of intelligence, and the hands, 
as subsidiary interpreters of character.” 
It would be interesting, had we space, to put the con- 
tradictory passages in the criticism into clearer promin- 
ence,—to ask, for instance, how in a picture in which 
the colouring is subdued to the dominant tone, the arrange- 
ment can be determined by local colouring; how interest 
is concentrated on the face, and yet the flesh tones are kept 
under ; how the light is chosen and regulated, and yet is “ ordi- 
nary daylight.” But we must leave our readers to determine 
these somewhat subtle questions at their leisure; when the 
Yankee puzzle of Fifteen has lost its novelty, the above problem 
may perhaps afford some amusement for a leisure hour. The 
truth is, that Mr. Head’s book, clear and simple though it be, does 
not go quite far enough. A mere account of the dates, incidents, 
and pictures painted by an artist, does not give the information 
needed in a work of this kind. What is wanted is a little compre- 
hension of the place of the artist with regard to other great 
artists of his own, of earlier, and subsequent times, and a 
clear determination of the qualities which make his work great 
and individual. Nothing of this do we find in the volume 
before us. 





FRANCE IN 1789.* 

In a letter from Tocqueville to Mrs. Grote, quoted in the 
introduction to this volume, that great writer observes :—‘ Le 
monde qui a précédé la révolution francaise, est presque aussi 
difficile 4 retrouver et & comprendre que les époques antédi- 
luviennes.” It cannot be said that Dr. Righy’s interesting and 
intelligent letters make the subject clearer. A physician, a classic 
scholar, a naturalist, “a sound administrator and a reformer 
of abuses ...... a Whig of the old stamp, and so ardently 
interested in national politics as to take what was rarely then 
done in Norwich, though acknowledged to be a city of singular 
intelligence, a daily London paper, the Morning Chronicle,” Dr. 
Rigby possessed many advantages of position and culture. 
Moreover, he was a good French scholar, and ‘a practical and 
enthusiastic farmer.” ‘This last qualification is one rarely pos- 
sessed by travellers, and it gives a special value to the writer’s 
comments on the state of the country as he journeyed from 
Calais to Paris in the summer of 1789. The extreme fertility 
of the land amazed him. Writing from Lisle, he observes :— 
“The crops are great beyond any conception I could have had 
of them,—thousands and tens of thousands of acres of wheat, 
superior to any which can be produced in England;” and he 
adds, “everything we see bears the mark of industry, 
and all the people look happy.’ Again, from Chantilly 
Dr. Rigby writes :—‘'The cultivation of this country is in- 
deed incredible; we have travelled 200 miles through it, and 
not seen an inch but which is highly cultivated and fertile. 
Iam sure these people have the means of happiness; every- 
thing we see bears the marks of industry and cheerfulness.” 
The same impression prevailed after leaving Paris for the 
South, when he notes, as before, his astonishment at the culti- 
vation of every inch of land, the goodness of the roads and 
horses, the cheerful look of the people. 

These expressions are the more remarkable, as Dr. Rigby’s 
mind was by no means of a conservative type, and happy as he 
thought the people, he hailed the commencement of the Revo- 
lution with delight. The English travellers—for Dr. Rigby 
was accompanied by three friends—reached Paris at a critical 





* Dr. Rigby’s Letters from France, &c., in 1789. Edited by his Daughter Lady 
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juncture. There were signs that a storm was lowering. Necker 
had been dismissed, and large bodies of troops had entered the 
city; but the writer at first auticipated a mere temporary dis- 
turbance, and on July 16th considered that all danger was over. 
Two days later, he writes joyously of having witnessed the most 
extraordinary revolution that perhaps ever took place in human 
society,—a revolution accomplished by a great and wise people, 
“ with very little loss of blood, and with but few days’ inter- 
ruption to the common business of the place.’ He is proud of 
the people and of their achievement, hopes that in no future time 
the wrong-headed politics of our country will oblige us to con- 
sider them as our enemies, and adds, “'I'o the eye of the 
moralist and philosopher, the prospect of the effect of 
this Revolution on science, manners, and human _happi- 
ness can but be most gratifying.” It is a pity we 
have not Dr. Rigby’s judgment at a later period. He would 
gby s juag 1 

have had something more to say, and perhaps his enthusiasm 
in the good cause would have been less ardent, had he remained 
in Paris during the excesses of October. The Englishmen 
carried letters to Mirabeau, Target, and some other popular 
members of the Assembly ; but saw only Target, who told them 
that the crisis was fast approaching, that the Court was driven 
to extremity, and that although he and his friends were pro- 
scribed, they were sure of the people, and were not without 
hope that the army would declare in their favour. In the 
gardens of Versailles, the sight of many members of the Tiers 
Etat, in black gowns, conversing with much earnestness, re- 
minded Dr. Rigby of the Athenian groves filled with philoso- 
phers. The sight of Marie Antoinette, whose face was marked 
by anxiety, also awakens reflections :-— 

“ The dignity of countenance which, according to various descrip- 
tions, formed at an earlier period of her life a most interesting 
addition to those charms of natural beauty so profusely bestowed on 
her, might be said, indeed, to remain, but it had assumed more of the 
character of severity. ‘The forehead was corrugated, the eyebrows 
thrown forward, and the eyes but little open, and turning with seem- 
ing caution from side to side, discovered, instead of gaiety or even 
serenity, an expression of suspicion and care which necessarily much 
abated of that beauty for which she had once with truth been 
celebrated.” 

Vivid pictures are given of the streets of Paris after the 
Dragoons had fired on the people in the gardens of the Tuileries. 
An angry mob had gathered, armed with guns, swords, and 
pikes, and carrying torches; the guard-houses were attacked 
and burnt, and the emblems of royalty which decorated Paris 
became objects of the grossest insult :— 

“ At about eleven o'clock,” he writes, “on the Monday (July 13th), 

we went to the Post Office and found all in confusion; one of the 
clerks, in an agony of distress, crying and biting his hands. We also 
called at our banker’s, but could eet no eash, the Caisse d’escompte 
refusing to du any business. The populace still continued parading 
the streets in large bodies. We met one, containing at least four 
thousand, going into the Palais Royal, who insisted on our taking off 
our hats. All the prisons, except the Bastille, were opened on this 
day; and we saw one prisoner, Lord Massareene, an Irish nobleman, 
pass through thestreets. He is said to have been a captive twenty- 
three years; he was dressed in a white frock, like a cook, and had a 
bar of iron on his shoulders.” 
The next day a Canadian Frenchman told the travellers that 
it had been resolved to attack the Bastille, at which they smiled, 
so improbable did the success of such an undertaking seem ; 
betore night, however, it was in the hands of the people, the 
8 people, 
prisoners were free, and the Governor and Commandant mas- 
sacred. A burst of frantic joy at the ery “Lia Bastille est prise !” 
resounded through the streets of the city, and Dr. Rigby 
relates how he caught the general enthusiasm, joined in 
the shouts of liberty, and shook hands with freed French- 
“For myself,” he says, “I shall ever be proud to re- 
member the emotion that raised in me at the time. 
Never was a scene more intensely interesting, never were 
my feelings so truly delightful.” His feelings of delight were, 
however, checked at the sight of two bloody heads raised on 
pikes ; and the traveller’s horror was not lessened the next day, 
upon passing the Place des Morgues, where lay the bodies of 
some of those who had died before the Bastille. Parents who 
could not find their sons, and wives who had lost their husbands, 
came to seek them in this dreadful place :— 


men, 
was 


“We saw a woman at the moment of discovering her husband or 
her son; the londest and most thrilling shrick I have ever heard, 
though you know I have heard Mrs. Siddons, was the signal of her 
discovery. The surrounding crowd felt the shriek, retreated back, 
and seemed to re-echo it. The woman literally pulled handfuls of 
hair off her head, then lifted up her hands and eyes to Heaven, with a 
countenance of such horror as I can neither describe nor even wish 
to recollect, and fell saddenly on the corpse.” 











It was high time to leave Paris, but escape was difficult. The 
magistrates gave the Englishmen passports, advising them, at 
the same time, not to go that day. They resolved to leave, 
notwithstanding, and started in an English coach with six 
horses ; but the carriage was stopped, and its occupants ordered 
to the Town Hall to be examined. The magistrates gave a 
fresh passport, couched in stronger terms, and a guard 
of twelve armed men. The barrier was reached in safety, 
and the escort seems to have departed, for we read that 
a fierce-looking man, armed with a musket, jumped into the 
coach, and ordered the postilions to drive once more to the Town 
Hall. After another audience with the magistrates, they were 
again free to leave,—or rather, might attempt to do so. The 
chance of success was, however, so slight, that it was judged 
better to remain until the city was quieter, and the travellers 
drove to an hotel, which they reached, after being forced to 
submit to a rigorous search. They had thus the opportunity 
they desired of seeing the King enter Paris on July 17th. “T 
might almost say led captive,” are Dr. Rigby’s words, and he 
adds, “To a philosophic mind, it could not but be interesting 
to reflect that one of the most populous and _ best-informed 
nations in the world was making an effort to regulate civil 
society, to extend the exercise of man’s intellectual faculties, 
and to reform the principles of polity and government.” After 
visiting the Bastille, and seeing the battlements tumble down, 
“amidst the applauding shouts of the people,” the English 
travellers once more obtained a passport, and leaving Paris very 
early on the morning of July 19th, escaped this time without, 
difficulty, and took the road to Dijon. 

Dr. Rigby had a passion for French scenery, French man- 
ners, and French industry, and his admiration, as he journeys 
to the south, is unbounded. “ We were constantly exclaiming, 
as we passed along, ‘ What a country is this! What fertility in 
the soil! What industry in the inhabitants ! What a charming 
climate!’ At Macon they saw hundreds of well-dressed per- 
sons enjoying themselves, talking and sitting in the porticos 
on chairs and benches near the river, and fora moment the 
writer wished he was an inhabitant of the town, and could sit 
among that happy people. Great, too, is his admiration of the 
approach to Lyons,—* with such a multitude of chateaux and 
country houses, belonging to the rich manufacturers of the 
city, of farm-houses and neat cottages, all commanding beau- 
tiful prospects, as is, perhaps, not to be equalled in any part of 
the world.” Nor were these the sole charms Lyons had to offer, 
for Dr. Rigby was assured that a gentleman, with a wife and 
small family, might live well on £60 a year. ‘ What a charm- 
ing country this!” he exclaims, “for people of small fortunes ! 
A few hundreds a year would be here a most capital income. 
There are many English families settled here, and I should 
imagine there will soon be more, as the form of government is 
likely to be so much improved.” Little did Dr. Rigby imagine 
that within four years the city of which he was so proud would 
be the scene of atrocities well-nigh unparalleled, that its public 
buildings would be destroyed, and vast numbers of its inhabi- 
tants massacred. 

In bidding farewell to France, Dr, Rigby once more expresses 
the warmest admiration of the country and of the people, and 
evidently regards Frenchmen as superior in some respects to his 
own countrymen. He has little praise to bestow upon what he 
saw in Germany and Holland, and observes that every country 
and every people he had seen since leaving France “ sink into 
comparison [sie] with that animated country.” Perhaps we 
have said enough of these Letters to show that the volume will 
well repay perusal. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Modern Review. July. (James Clarke.)—This number has 
some very good papers. If the Review can keep up to the standard 
here reached, it will be a decided acquisition to our periodical litera- 
ture. The first article is the first part of an essay by Professor 
Kuenen,—a ‘ Critical Method,’ one, we need hardly say, well worth 
reading. The Professor's stand-point in respect of miracles is to be 
noted :—‘‘ Without for a moment concealing my own conviction that 
there is not one single miracle on record which we can accept as a 
fact, I would, nevertheless, place in the fore part of historical criticism 
the principle that miracles are possible.’ So far, so good. Nor 
must we quarrel with Dr. Kuenen’s conviction, but we question a 
previous statement. He says :—‘ The assertion that this exception in 
favour of Biblical miracles [the exception made by those who be- 
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lieve in these, but reject all others] is justified by the greater 
weight of evidence in their favour, is so notoriously contrary to the 
fact as to deserve no serious refutation.” The evidence for the 
Resurrection is exceptionally strong. Mr. R. Crompton Jones con- 
tinnes the subject of “ Synesius of Cyrene ;” and Mr. Robert Collyer 
has found the materials for a very entertaining article in the ‘‘ Com- 
potus ” of Bolton, from 1290 to 1325.” Dr. Blake Odgers is confident 
that the internal evidence decides the question of the authorship of the 
“Rikon Basilike” against Charles. M. Albert Réville takes the view 
which seems axiomatic to French Liberals, but is so hard for us to 
understand about the duty of the Government with regard to the 
unauthorised religious associations. Professor Rauwenhoff, of Leiden, 
is more in harmony with English Liberalism, when he says, “ Jesnit- 
ism is not to be met by laws and police. The only way of expelling 
it isto make the ground unfit for its operations.” The other articles 
are the ‘‘ Later Stone Age in Europe, “Some Tendencies of Modern 
Biology,” and “ The Twelfth German Protestantentag.” 


The Westminster Review. July. (Triibner.)—The best article in 
this number, it seems to us, is that on “ The Place of Socrates in the 
Greek Philosophy.”” Among other things, may be noted the writer’s 
‘just estimate of Xenophon’s as compared to Plato’s representation of 
their common teacher, and the sound criticism to which he subjects 
‘Grote’s optimistic view (one of the strangest instances of the great 
‘historian’s pro-Athenian bias) of the condemnation of Socrates. 
Sir Theodore Martin’s last volume of “The Life of the Prince 
Consort”? is reviewed with some plainness of speech, that does 
not, however, go beyond moderation. There is an interesting article 
on “The Peasant Poets of Russia.” The writer of the essay on the 
“ Scotch Peerage” is inclined, on the whole, to admit the whole of 
these Peers to the House of Lords, a step which would give to that 
House the benefit of whatever Liberal element the Scotch Peerage 
contains. As the majority is already Conservative, any increase to 
it would be of noimportance. The other articles deal with the sub- 
jects of “ Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister,” “Game Laws and 
‘Game Preserving,” “State Papers: Foreign Series.”’ 


Lady Laura. By Mary Elizabeth Christie. (Strahan 
and Co). We may consider this novel as a contribution to the 
controversy now going on about the bearing of Agnosticism on 
morality. The hero, Maurice Horne, who has resigned his fellow- 
ship and tutorship for concience’ sake, is an agnostic, his cousin 
Cassandra, who has some claim to be considered the heroine of 
the story, is another agnostic, and Lady Laura herself is strongly 
inclined to follow their example. The incident of a man loving a 
woman who is not his wife is common enough in fiction, especially 
in the fiction which we owe to female authorship; here it is com- 
plicated by the existence of a particular form of belief or unbelief, 
and we watch the result with interest. On the whole, it is satis- 
factory. The parties concerned in this matter talk to each other at 
great length, and in very eloquent language; but they conduct 
themselves, on the whole, with commendable propriety, and set an ex- 
cellent example to persons less scrupulous indeed about morals, but 
probably willing to sign the Thirty-nine Articles. Passion is con- 
siderably restrained, when it has to be exercised in philosophical 
language and continually referred to first principles. It has been 
suggested that a general substitution of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
formula for the Divine Name would check profane swearing, because 
the impulse of anger would abate during the time reqnired for its 
atterance. The passion of agnostic lovers would have time to 
moderate, while they are seeking to express their feelings with pre- 
cision and to justify them philosophically. Miss Christie’s story, 
:-as a story, is very poor, and is indeed almost wholly without interest. 
But she has considerable skill in drawing character, though the 
‘minor personeges in her book, such as Lady St. Asaph, Lady Sarah, 
her daughter, and Lord Rhoos, are more interesting than 
those which play the principal parts. For the most part, the book is 
excellently written, though there are some defects of taste, as, for 
instance, when she speaks of a voice “that might have driven an 
archangel to despair,’ a phrase which suggests the idea that an 
archangel is a primo tenore-in the celestial concert. But there 
can be no doubt about the vigour of this:—‘‘ That doubt should 
work out the ends of faith, that genius should fetch and carry for 
common-sense, that gifts once grudged to any work short of the 
highest and completest, should in the end be used to patch and darn 
tthe common-place of an obscure fishing village,—all this was but 
in keeping with the general irony of things, in a universe of which 
‘the story was an involved paradox, and the end a blank negation.” 


Eros: Four Tales. (Chapman and Hall.)—Of these stories, ‘ For 
‘Good or Evil,” by Mr. Wingfield, isthe best. The three others which 
make up the two volumes are very mild and watery specimens of 
composition—for instance, “ Lord Fleurs’ Champion” is wholly un- 
worthy of the author of “Citoyenne Jacqueline,” by whom it is 
written—but Mr. Wingfield has gone at his work with his customary 
thoroughness. This quaint conceit, which he calls “A Page Torn 
from the Life of the Grand Monarque,’’ is vividly coloured, and care- 
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fully worked out; the garrulous old lady who is supposed to tell the 
story, in the capacity of reader to Madame de Maintenon, does so 
with a charming mixture of flippancy and pathos, shrewdness and 
gossip, and produces such a picture of the latter days of Louis XIV. 
as would please Mr. Thackeray himself. Never has the little man in 
a big wig been better portrayed, or the dreary, rigid, vapid life of 
the French Court more truly conveyed. Here is a characteristic 
passage :— 

“ What a tedious time it was that we spent at Court under the 

auspices of my mistress! The gentlemen, though, had much the 
worst of it, for his Majesty brooked no liches of the severest eti- 
quette, expected to be greeted with smiles on waking, to be regaled 
with budgets of pleasant news while he sipped his matutinal choco- 
late, to be amused through the interminable process of his dressing, 
to be wakefully attended during long sermons in the chapel. It 
mattered not how hungry his attendants might be, or how tired. 
What right had they to be either the one or the other, in the dazzling 
presence of the Sun-King? Not that I can conceive of anybody 
being hungry, after watching the weird process of his adornment. I 
saw him once, through a keyhole, sitting up in bed in the early light 
of morning, and ran away horror-stricken at the apparition. I be- 
held a confused mass of tumbled silken draperies of rainbow softness, 
enriched with gold and silver, a covering of point-lace, a velvet 
baldaquin and back-piece cross-hatched with precious metals and 
seed-pearls, and adorned with heraldic emblazonry, snowy linen lace- 
trimmed; in the midst of the glittering ensemble, a round, clay-like 
something, of dull yellow, out of which loomed into distinctness, after 
a moment of startled scrutiny, a long, thick, wrinkled nose with a 
puffy tip, flabby cheeks of wax hanging in festoons, rheumy moist 
eyes set deep in purple disks, a dreadful tortoise throat, a bullet-pate, 
from which a satin cap had fallen. I stared transfixed for an instant, 
then scurried off, horrified at the demi-god thus viewed in the privacy 
of his own chamber.” 
The story, which is very well contrived, with a clever mingling of 
fact and fiction, and a skilful adaptation to the author's purposes of 
the favourite follies of the period, turns on the misfortunes of the 
Duc du Maine and the disaster of Namur. The fourth story, “ Pearls— 
Tears,” is also founded on historical facts, and has a royal and un- 
fortunate hero, the “ Pretender” par ewcellence, concerning whom so 
much rubbish has been written in verse and prose. The author of 
“Miss Molly” contributes to the general mass in the present instance 
a story which was hardly worth writing. We hope there never 
really existed so silly a young lady as Miss Stuart Campbell, who 
rules her life on the axiom, “ Cleave to the Crown, though it hang on 
a bush.” 


Poetry.—The Prince’s Quest, and other Poems. By William 
Watson. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—Mr. Watson tells in heroic verse of 
the fluent kind an allegorical story, which represents, we suppose, 
how the hopes and aspirations of a faithful soul are at last, after 
long waiting, fulfilled. The Prince dreams a dream of a fair Queen 
in some far-off land, and feels that it must be the object of his life 
to find her country and her. But when he goes on his quest he falls 
under the dominion of a malicious spirit, who keeps him imprisoned 
for fifty years. Released at last, he makes his way to the wished-for 
country, but his years are a heavy burden on him :— 


** Heavily as old men do, 
He fell to earth, and groaned aloud, and said, 
‘Old man, what would’st thou, with thy silvered head, 
Yonder, where all their tresses be as gold 
Forever? Thou art suffered to behold 
The city of thy search : what wilt thou more ? 
Tarry thou here upon this river shore ; 
Thou mightest farther go, nor find the grass 
Greener, whereon to lay thy head, and pass 
Tuto the deep, dark, populous, empty land.’’’ 


But ‘a mighty thirst” impels him to drink of the river at his 
feet, and he is restored to his youth. The verse is easy ant 
melodious, though scarcely beautiful. We are fairly satisfied as w+ 
read, but there is nothing that dwells in the memory. The language 
is sometimes disfigured by a few eccentricities, such as “ wox,” for 
the preterite of to “ wax.’ On the whole, the poem is a success, 
which would have been more decided if the writer could have put 
more vigour into it. Elizabethan Echoes. By the late John 
Addis, M.A. Edited by his Sister. (Pickering.)—These are the 
posthumous poems of a man who evidently had no little poetical 
power. Why they have been called “ Elizabethan Echoes” we 
cannot say. “Many a listening ear,” says the editor, “will be 
reminded by these ‘Echoes’ of the quaint cadences of Robert 
Herrick, or the gentle rhythm of Sir Philip Sidney.’’ Possibly 
there are some resemblances to Herrick, though these are few and 
faint. But then Herrick was not Elizabethan. The fact is, that Mr. 
Addis’s poems are quite modern, both in thought and expression. 
“With Spring-Flowers” is a remarkably graceful flight of fancy. 
“My Mistress,’ which stands next to it in the volume, we must 





quote :— 
*‘ No’: the common fashion of the lover, 
I eschew— 
Wildly swearing, there is nought above, 
Like perfection shall not man discover 
All the world through—yet I dearly love her— 
Love, as few. 
There is Beauty more complete and splendid, 
I confess— 
Finer grace to finer issues tended, 
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Purer outlines, colours softlier blended— 

Yet I would not have her beauty mended 
By a tress. 

There is wit more brilliant, insight deeper, 
Well I wis— 

Wit to wake to life the dullest sleeper, 

Golden harvests for the knowledge-reaper, 

Voices honey-laden—yet I’ll keep her 
As she is. 

There are Tempers gentler, calmer, sweeter,— 
That I know— 

Grizzel hands the rod wherewith you beat her, 

Blesses for the curse wherewith you greet her— 

Yet for me my Kate hath temper meeter,— 
Weal or woe. 

Yes—my Kate—I love her, love her, love her, 
With my soul ;— 

Not because there is none else ahove her, 

Not becanse a man shall not discover 

Like perfection ; but because I love her 
With my goul.” 


Wild Oats, by Cave Winscom (Pickering), shows considerable ad- 
vance in power of expression on anything that we have seen before from 
this writer. We note a certain bitterness and exaggeration in his 
tone. This, we may hope, is a passing phase. The increase of power 
is manifest. The interspersed lyrical poems are very good. The 
Maid of Northumberland. By Daniel Bedinger Lucas. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, N.Y.)—Northumberland isa county in Virginia. Another story 
of the drama concerns the robbery of some Confederate bonds. For 
the first time these appear in verse. ‘ Caspar,” the gate-keeper and 
father of Mima, the heroine, says :— 











‘«' The money I have taken from my gate, 
These more than three long years, now past and gone, 
All safely funded in Confederate Bonds, 
Or Registered Certificates, which is 


The same in substance and in meaning.” 





These are, perhaps, the most remarkable lines in the volume. A 
Wreath of Songs, by the Cambridge Lotos Club. (Deighton and Bell ; 
Bell and Sons.)—There are some pretty verses here, but nothing 
that calls for particular notice. Sometimes, we think, the writer 
can scarcely have realised his meaning, in this stanza, for instance :— 


*‘Tmmotional shrines of the balanced mind, 
From yon cold heights ye gaze down, 
With a chilling sneer, on the holy fear 
That sheds to the night-star many 2 tear, — 
Or at best with a scathing frown.’ 


What is meant by a “balanced mind” having shrines ? (is there any 
authority for “ immotional,” and how is the word formed?) and can 
a shrine “sneer ?’’? <A “frown” is, perhaps, a possible metaphor, but 
‘Ca scathing frown” is too much. The ‘ Lotos Club” must have 


’ 





@ severer censor.—Corn and Chaff; or, Double Acrostics, appears 
in a “Second Edition,” with additions (Pickering).——The Battle of 
Senlac, and other Poems. By John M. Ashley, B.C.L. (Samuel 
Tinsley.)—Among other themes, Mr. Ashley has chosen the murder 
of Agrippina by Nero. He calls this poem ‘‘ The Shipwreck.” Here 





is a specimen of his verse :— 


** When at a given signal fell 
In with its load of lead, 
The cabin roof, to crush at once 
The mother on her bed. 
The shock bore Crepereius down, 
Where struck, in death he fa!ls ; 
But Agrippina’s life was saved 
Through strength of cabin walls. 
On Anicetus’ plan, the ship 
Should now in pieces come, 
And finish well and thoroughly 
The hellish work begun. 


It failed—and so confusion great 
Prevailed throughout the crew; 
The secret purpose of the trip 
Was known but to a few. 

The rowers said, ‘ To us it seems 
(According as we think) 

The best plan is, to cant the ship, 
Making her quickly sink.’ 


But such a startling project failed 

Amongst themselves to tind 

Unanimons consent thereto, 

Or bring them to one mind.” 
We owe Mr. H. E. Malden, author of Poems (Chester : Phillipson 
and Malden), an apology for putting his volume in juxtaposition to this 
doggrel. The two chief pieces are classical,—“ Helen in Troy ” and 
“Achilles in Scyros.’”” We cannot say that they have the really 
classical tone. On the contrary, they are essentially modern in 
thought and expression. But they show considerable command of 
language. Here is a passage where Thetis urges upon her son the 
choice of a peaceful life :— 





** Let me paint the hours 

To come, the seasons of thy blessedness, 
The greenest springtide, w hen to breathe is joy. 
Glad winter meetings, when the firelight plays 
Red on the hall’s rich hangings, and the wine 
Shines redder in the goblet. All shall be 
Thine hearkening to me. HH: appy summer time, 
When first thy eldest born comes staggering home, 
Laden with spoil of hunting, flushed with pride 
Of youth thine own renewing. Vintage hours, 
When sits with clustered purple shadowed o’er 
Thy little danghter smiling like a babe 
Bacchus, or daintier Demeter crowned. 
All Argos knows no land to vie with thine. 
Oeta and Othr ‘ys, rich with woods and meads, 
Be sar seas of upland pasture, waving green ; 

Sear thickets tangled round embowered lawns 
Where with thy friends the stag or sullen boar 
Thou mayest follow, waging woodland war, 


While bay thy hounds sweet music, and thy horn 
Rouses the nymphs from echoing hill to hill. 
Then turn thee looking downward to the fields 
Yonder through blue mist shining, slope and vale 
With corn and vines are laughing. i 





Mr. Malden may do something of note hereafter. We have also 
received A Lyric of Fairy land and other Poems, by Arthur E, 
Waits. (J. E. Catty.) The Innocents: a Poemin Three Books, 
by the Rey. Samuel Wray. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Musings 
in Verse on the Collects, by the Lady Laura Hampton (Kent and Co.) 
Argentine, and other Poems, by Shirley Wynne (Eliot Stock). 

We have received the following guide-books, which it is now an 
appropriate time to commend to our readers :—Tourist’s Guide to 
Devonshire, by R. N. Worth, F.G.S. (Stanford); and Illustrated 
Guide to the Channel Islands, and Illustrated Guide to Edinburgh, 
Leith, Portobello, §’c., both published by Messrs. Ward and Lock, and 
forming part of their series of “ Illustrated Guides.” 
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and preparatory classes for junior students. The 
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or graduate in the University of London, The Ses- 
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CHARLES LYELL, pric 3s, he says:— As it is impos- 
sible to enable the reader to recognise rocks and 
minerals at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or 
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lection of Specimens, such as may be procured from 
INNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy 
s College, London.” These Collections are 
supplied on the following terms in plain Mahogany 
Cabinets :— 
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Prospectus aud Furm of Proposil will be sent on 
application. 


of 








GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary. 


i OSS of TIME is LOSS of MONEY! 
4 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of TIMF, 

And may be provided against by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assur unce 
Company. 

Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
MODERATE Preiss. 





BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
A fixed sum in ease of Death by Accident, and a 


Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, 
ONE MILLION AND A HALF 
has been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, 
Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
JHAINIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Insurances effected in al! parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMILELD, Secretary. 


REM sak ABLE, VEKY REMARKABLE 
DEED, are the EFFECTS of 
J AMP LOL GH’S PYRETICSALINE, 
4 
and Skin 


in Preventing and. Curing Small-pox, Fevers 
Rica ennante: to the constitution. 


ASSU RANCE SOCIETY. 


Sold by Chemists. 
T, TEMPLE BAR. 


the 


TRUSTEES. 


The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRN 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERL 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERLDG 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q. 
JOHN P. DE GEX, Esgq., Q< 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


Ss. 

EY. 

K, Lord Chief Justice 
C., D.C.L.0 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal 
application to 





Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager, 
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MR. G. H. JONES, 
Surgeon-Dentist, 57 Great Russell Street, London, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by post, 
which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, without Pain, to which 
the following Testimonials refer. 


CONSULTATION FREE, TEN TO FIVE. 
My Dear Sir,— . , January, 1877. 
‘Allow me express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you have 
obtained her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. 
In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G. Hurcuins, 
G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
PROFESSOR GARDENER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a certificate to Mr. G. H. Jones, 
Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Strect, London, says:—“ I have examined and tested your Painless 
System of adjusting Artificial Teeth; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of scientific 
Jaws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” 


verse | 
PATENT GLACE THREAD, | LIST OF AWARDS. 


‘BROO K’ S Gola Medal, Paris, 1878. 
CROCHET AND TATTING | feDAL, 


ony. ss SEWING 


SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON, | 





| ONLY PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1851. 
Only First-Class Prize Medal, 
Paris, 1855. 

Prize Medal, London, 1862. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 

The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 

Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 


Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 
1876, for Variety and General 
Excellence. 


COTTONS. 
EMBROIDERY COTTON. 








OF ALL DRAPERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calenlated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing their 
signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” which signature is placed on every bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
And without which none is genuine. 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London ; and Export Oilmen 
generally, Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


| WILL 9S’ 
| “THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 


“There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better 
Brand than the ‘ THREE CASTLES.’”—Vide “The Virginians.” Only 
CASTLES yy in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by the Name and Trade Mark, 
mA 


W. D. and H. O. WILLS. 





“THREE 


’ PATENT 

BROCKEDON’S  ofA72N3.p PURE BICARBONATES 
of SODA or POTASS, tor Heartburn, Acidity, and Indigestion, otherwise called Dyspepsia. Tho 
Bicarbonates of Soda or Potass, well known as the most wholesome and efficient remedies for acidity 
in the stomach are now offered in the form of small yet perfectly soluble pellets. The 
patent shape is given by COMPRESSION, without admixture of mucilage or other substance to effect 
cohesion, for such addition always checks the free action of the aikali on the acid. Though only one. 
fourth of the usual quantity of alkali is thus taken, yet that very small dose, prepared by BROCKEDON’S 
VALUABLE PROCESS, is found to be most effective. Of all Chemists. In London of Messrs. Barclay, 
Edwards. Sanger, Young, and Postans, Butler and Crispe, E, Cleaver, &c. 1s and 2s 6d per Box. 
FRANCIS NEWBERY and SONS (Established A.D. 1746), 1 King Edward Street, St. Paul's, London, 
E.C. (These remedies may be sent by post.) 





SUN FIRE OFFICE! RAND & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. _CHARING | 
CROSS, S.W. OXFORD STREET (Corner | oo a = eee 
of Vers Bizeon, _ GoUrS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
Home and Foreign Insurances Effected. and es 
Sum insured in 1879, £262,492,461. 
FRANCIS B. RELTON, Secretary. 


POTIED MEATS; also, ul 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds ..........se0e00e eccecesces £3,043,542 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuaryand Secretary. 


puri SOUP,and JELLY, and other 


GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


“ QANITAS” and DISINFECTION. 
—The Pine Forest at Home.—The SANITAS 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
M2 ia BAN K.—} 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac. 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25, No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank | preparations are in use by more than 300 Boards of 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the | Health, Hospitals, &c. Non-poisonous, stainless, 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and | agreeable, and healthful Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, 
Waluables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- | and Household Soaps. Toilet soaps and fluids; 





dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of | Toothand Nursery Powders. Of a!l chemists or of 

Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular | the SANITAS COMPANY, Limited, Bethnal Green, 

Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on | London, E. Testimonials of highest medical and 

application. FRANOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. | sanitary authorities free. Of universal necessity, as 
the most perfect purifier and disinfectant. 


March 31st, 1880. 





emo 


ROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
RYANT AND MAY’S 


DJATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, , 
ADVANTAGES. 

Are not POISONOUS. 

Are free from SMELL, 

Are Manufactured 

Without Phosphorus, 

Are perfectly harmless 

To the Operatives employed. 

Are very DAMP-PROOK. 

LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


| eaateeeeeal TO HEALTH. 

K oves EXTRACT of MEAT COM. 

PANY, LIMITED, 5 AGar Street, CHARING 
Cross, LONDON, W.O. 

First Prize Gold Medal obtained at the Sydne 
International Exhibition, 1879, for “ Extracts of Meat 
and nutritious preparations generally.” 
| OPE’S EXTRACT of BEE F.—The 

purest form of beef tea; eight to ten per 
cent. more nutritious than any other. 


gat ESSENCE of BEEF-- 
Especially adapted for invalids who can 
take no other form of nourishment, ; 





K OPF’S BEEF LOAENGES.—In. 
valuable to those who have to fast long. 

K OPE’S CONSOLIDATED SOUPS 

\ comprising Erbswurst or Pea Soup, Mulli- 


gatawny, Green Pea, Scotch Broth, Hotch 
Potch, &c. 


si In tins, Ox Tail, Gravy, Mock Turtle, &c. 

ore PREPARED MARROW, 

AX from best Beef Marrow Bones. 

| OPE’S COMPRESSED VEGET. 
ABLES, Preserving the properties of Fresh 

bees Vegetables, se bine ee 

or? CONSOLIDATED TEA and 
COFFEE. With and without Milk and 
Sugar. 

The above Preparations are patronised by the 
Nobility, the Army, Navy, Sportsmen, Yachtsmen, 
Tourists, &e. — ral 
I OPE’S EXTRACT of MEAT COM- 
é PANY, LIMITED, 5 AGAR Statet, CHARING 
YROSS. 











Tales FORKS, and SPOONS. 


WE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE _ for 

SILVER,—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, when: 
strongly SILVER-PLATED, cannot be distinguished 
from Silver. With ordinary usage this quality will 
wear 20 years, 





| Fiddle | | 
jor Old Beador King’s 


Best Quality, strongly Plated. 
| Silver. Thread or Shell 











| | 







DARIO MOLES ..csiccseccsseoy per doz.' £110 £2 1) £2 5 
Table Spoons wae do. 110) 2 1) 2 5 
Dessert Forks do. | 1 2) 1 9) 101 
Dessert Spoons do. 12ai9oin 
Tea Spoons................... we 01 % 





do. 0 i 2 

A SECOND QUALITY of Fiddle-Pattern Table 

Spoons or Forks, 23s per dozen, Dessert, 17s. Tea 
Spoons, 12s, 








CUTLERY WARRANTED. { | 
Handles, Screwed or Riveted. | Table | Dessert |C’rv’rs 
Blades of the finest steel. Knives r pair. 
is Gis Gete 
34-inch Ivory Handles ...per doz.12 6} 9 6} 6 0 
3% do. Sr rrr oer do. 16 6|12 6} 6 6 
35° «do. do. to balance ...do..18 6/13 6| 6 6 
4 do. do, re do. 24 0)18 0| 7 6 
4 do, fine do. do. ......do.)32 0/21 0] 9 6 
4 do. do, extra large ...do.!36 0) 26 0/10 0 
4 do. do, African.........do.| 40 032 0\;13 0 
4+ do. do, silver ferrules do.! 40 0!32 0/15 6 


CARRIAGE PAID to any RAILWAY STATION, 
Samples at above rates post free. 


V ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, General 
Furnishing Tronmonger, 39 Oxford Street, 
W., &c. Catalogues, containing 850 Illustrations, 
ost free. 
LAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the discase attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS and 
OINTMENT.—Dyspepsta, JAUNDICE.—These 
complaints are the results of a disordered liver, 
which secretes bile in quality or quantity incapable: 
of digesting food. Digestion requires a free flow of 
healthy bile, to insure which Holloway’s Pills and 
Ointment have long been famous, far eclipsing every 
other medicine. Improper food, irregularity of 
living, unhealthy climates, and other causes are con- 
stantly throwing the liver into disorder, but that 
important organ can, under all circumstances, soon 
be regulated and healthily adjusted by Holloway’s 
Pills and Ointment, which act directly upon its vital 
secretion. The Ointment rubbed on the skin pene- 
trates immediately to the liver, whose blood and 
nerves it rectitles. One trial is all that is needed ; a 
cure will soon follow, 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


i 
TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. By L. B. Walford, Author 
of “Cousins,” “ Pauline,” “Mr. Smith ; a Part of his Life,’ &c. 3 vols. post 


Svo, 258 6d, 
uw, 


In 80, 10s 6d, cloth. 


The ODYSSEY of HOMER, Books 1-XII._ Translated into 


English Verse by Sir CHARLES Du CaANg, K.C.M.G@. With Notes and Parallel 


Passages. 
1. 


CAMPAIGNING in SOUTH AFRICA: Reminiscences of 
an Officer in 1879. By Captain W. E, MONTAGUE, 94th Regiment, Author of 
« Claude Meadowleigh,”’ &c. 8vo, 103 6d, 

IV. 
Fifth Edition, Revised throughout, and greatly Enlarged. 

The MOORand the LOCH. Containing Minute Instructions 
in all Highland Sports. With Wanderings over Crag and Correi, Flood and 
Fell. By JoHN CoLrquuoun. F fth Edition, to which is added RECOLLEC- 
TIONS OF THE AUTHOR'S Earty Lire. 2 vols. post 8vo, with Two Portraits 
and other Illustrations, 26s. 


v. 
DAVID ARMSTRONG: or, Before the Dawn. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 17s. 
“This is a novel of no common order."—Morning Post. 
“It has both freshness and power.”"— Whitehall Review. 
«There are parts of it which have not often been surpassed, and the interest 
of the story is most carefully maintained.”—Sco/sman, 


WY. 
REATA: What’s in a Name? By E.D. Gerard. 3 vols. 
post 8vo, 25s 6d. Originally published in Blackwood's Magazine. 

“Jt is long since we have read a story in which excellence of plot and excellence 
of character painting are so well combined. From the first page to the last, the 
reader is thoroughly interested in the story...... Such evenness of execution, such 
admirable balance between the interest of the story, the interest of the characters, 
and the mere interest of the local colouring itaelf, is very rare.”"—Spectator. 

«A well-sustained dramatic interest marks it as a story; and a# fresh and easy 
style aids the effect of this novel as & rolling panorama of scenes which have 
evidently been studied with keeu observation.”"—Duily Telegraph. 


vil. 
A DREAMER. By Katharine Wylde. 3 vols. post 8vo, 
258 6d. 
“ Here is the unmistakable contagious touch of genuine fecling, worth volumes 
of ingenuity and folios of cleverness,”—Spectator. 
“ The characters who take part in this strange story are worked out with con- 
summate skill.” — Queen. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








Just published, 2 vols. demy Svo, 32s, with Illustrations and Maps. 


LIFE OF LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR 
JAMES OUTRAM. 


By Major-General Sir FREDERIC J. GOLDSMID, C.B., K.C.S.1L 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW VOLUME BY ROBERT BROWNING. 





DRAMATIC IDYLS. 


Second Series, feap. Svo, 5s. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Examination Questions, Drawings, Plans, 
Specifications. ' 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, on the recom- 
mendation of a Treasury Commission; and the Government have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments. ; 

No long preparation. No tedious wasbing-off. Full particulars post free. 
CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. 
—The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the 8.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,633 pupils. (+) By zananah missions, with 840 pupils. (5) By dividing 
the city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisa- 
tion, for both Christians and non-Christians, The Medical Mission attended 
13,352 cases, with an agzrezate of 34,954 attendances. Owing te theigrowth of 
Ae work, the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and 

ove annual grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by General 
FINCH, 71 Lansdowne Place, Brighton, 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Next week will be published, price One Shilling. 
The SUMMER NUMBER of TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE, entitled 
SEASIDE MAIDENS. By G. A. Heyty. With Ten Pages 


of Illustrations by Harry Furniss. 


MEMOIRS of a CYNIC. By Wititam Givsert, Author of 
“Shirley Hall Asylum,” &c. 3 vols. 
“True pictures of real life."—Jllustrated London News. 


LONDON TOWN. By Marcus Fatt. With Illustrations by 
Harry Furniss. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
“‘ Many pleasant hours may be spent in the perusal of the book.” —Court Journal. 
RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS by an OLD ACTOR. By F. 
BELTON. 1 vol. 8vo. 
“One of the most amusing books we ever came across."—Figaro. 


The SPORT of FATE. By Ricuarp Dow tne, Author of “The: 
Weird Sisters,” ‘* The Mystery of Killard,” &c. 3 vols. [This day. 


MANY LOVES. By B. H. Buxtoy, Author of “Jennie of 
‘The Prince’s,’" ‘* Nell—On and Off the Stage,” &c. 3 vols. 
‘We predict a great success for ‘ Many Loves.’ "—Court Journal, 


INNOCENCE at PLAY. By Jean Mipptemass, Author 
of “ Sealed by a Kiss,’’ ‘* Wild Georgie,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A really vivacious, amusing, and veracious society novel.”—Society. 


A CRUEL SECRET: a New Novel by a New Author. 3 vols. 


** An interesting novel."—lork House Papers, 


WINGED WORDS. By Hewry Spicer, Author of “Old 


Styles’s,” “Judicial Dramas,""&c. 2 vols. 


WHAT WILL SOCIETY SAY? By Mervyn Merritoy, 


Author of * The Ringwoods of Ringwood,” &c. 3 vols. [/mmediately. 


A PEAL of MERRY BELLS. By Leorotp Lewis, Author 


of the Drama of “ The Bells," 3 vols. [/mmediately. 


POOR WISDOM’S CHANCE. By Mrs. H. Lovett 
CAMERON, Author of ‘‘ Juliet’s Guardian,” &c. 3 vols. 
“Full of thrilling interest from first to last.""—G raphic. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Strect, Strand. 





NEW NOVELS. | 


NEW NOVEL by CAPTAIN HAWLEY SMART. 


BELLES AND RINGERS. 


By HAWLEY SMART. 
1 vol. (On Monday, 


EROS: Four Stories. 
By SARAH TYTLER, Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD, Miss B. M. 
BUTT, and Miss G. BUT?. 


2 vols. 


DUKES CHILDREN. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


3 vols, 


THE 


CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), 193 Piccadilly. 


N EPITOME of ANGLICAN CHURCH HISTORY, 
from the EARLIEST AGES to the PRESENT TIME. By ELLEN WEBLEY- 
PARRY. 1 vol., 78 6d, 

“ The history of the English Church appears to me to be very valuable. Yow 
have evidently given much labour and care to its completion. The principles on 
which you have written it are sound Anglican priaciples."—Letter to the 
Authoress, from the BIsHop of WINCHESTER. 

“ We wish we had more of such books from Wales to review. Temperate in 
epirit, loyal and orthodox in tone, this volume is calculated to do goodi n quarters 
where Church history is neglected, not only in Wales, but elsewhere."—John Bull, 

“Its chief charms lie in its simplicity; its detail, so minute and exact; and 
witha], its conciseness.""—South London Gazette. 

London: GRIFFITH and FARRAN. 


T HE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 


are the best Timekeepers in the World. 





RB EDFORD'S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 
Peprory’s AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


in Silver Hunting Cases, £3 10s. 

















YEDFORD'S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
BU in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s 
JZEDFORD'S | AMERICAN | WALTHAM 


for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 33. 





WATCHES 





| cial AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
a __ in 18.Carat Gold Cases, £3 83. sie eeees 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. 


BReprory’s 


PLEXEX WY: gBERRORD, Agent for the AMERICAN 





WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 67 REGENT STREET, next door to 
tho St James's Hall.—Price Lists, post free. 
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Two vols. crown 8vo, price 14s, with a Map and Repre- 
sentative Ground-plans. 


HURCH WORK and LIFE in 
) ENGLISH MINSTERS, and the ENGLISH 
STUDENT'S MONASTICON, By MACKENZIE E, C, 
WALCOTT, B.D., F.S.A., Preecentor of Chichester. 
London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly. 


Now ready, 
In 1 vol., demy 8vo, with 148 Woodcuts, 15s. 
HE PAST IN THE PRESENT 
WHAT IS isda aaa 


THE RHIND LECTURES IN ARCH ZZOLOGY. 
Delivered in 1876 and 1878 
By ARTHUR MITCHELL, M_D., LL.D., &c., 
Secretary to the Society of Antiquaries for Scotland. 
Edinburgh: DAvip Dovaenas, and all Booksellers. 


Just published. price 5s. 

HE ART of POETRY of HORACE. 
The Latin text, with Free and Explanatory 
Translations in Prose and in Verse. By the Very Rev. 
Dean BAGot, D.D. Third Edition, Printed on Papier 

Verge, square Svo, and handsomely bound. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 

London. and sold by all Booksellers. 


Ninth Edition, post free, One “y gas 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. Py Ropert G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 
&c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
Londou: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


Just published, price 6d; by post 7d. 
PRACTICAL HINTS on the 
PRESERVATION of the TEETH, 
By N. STEVENSON, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, and 
Licentiate in Dental Surgery. 
London: J.and A. CourCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


i ie BE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on 

the Sea-shore, It contains 250 Rooms, and is“ a 
model of sanitary excellence. Table d'béte daily. 
Two Months’ Tourist Tickets from all the principal 
railway stations in England. Full information of 
the MANAGER. 


OTS 110 and 111. Lot 110, very soft 
4 old Pale Sherry, at 30s; and Lot 111, very soft 
old Oloroso Solera, pale gold, at 33s per dozen, Sher- 
ries of the old style, me!lowed by age. very soft, and 
entirely free from the fleriness which has been so 
detrimental to the consumption of Sherry. These 
exceptionally large Lots are placed in the hands of 
the Association for forced realisation, and are offered 
to the public while on the special Lot List at greatly 
reduced prices, instead of being sold by auction.— 
The London Co-operative Wine Association (Limited), 
10 and 12 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. (late 446 
Strand). 


I UNVILLE’S OLDIRISH WHISKY 
t is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to French Brandy. ‘They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
eases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Trisn Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


MURKEY, PERSIAN, 
ANI 


INDIAN iene ETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREE T, LONDON, w. 
Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Designs. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


q r? $| - nC . 
FRY'S/aory's CARACAS COCOA. 
‘ | A choice prepared Cocoa. 
COCOA ee A most delicious and valuable article.” 
—Standard, 


GUARANTEED PURE. 
WRY’'S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Pure Cocoa only, 
the *% rfluous oil extracted, 
J.S. FRY and SONS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


FER Y’S 
COCOA 


GOLD MEDAL, 


MAPPIN AND WEBB'S 
CANTEENS. 


MANSION- TEC, SE BUILDINGS, 


OXFORD ST., 
Ww. LONDON. 


SEASONABLE | DE LIC ACY. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


WITH 
STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 








ey 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY was established in 1842, 
in order to meet the growing demand of the age for a Hi: gher Class 
of Books than could be readily obtained on moderate terms from the 
ordinary Circulating Libraries. 





From its commencement the original purpose of the Library y has 
been kept steadily in view. The best Books of every shade of opinion, 
on all subjects of general interest, have been taken in large numbers, 
—Hundreds, and in some instances Thousands, of Copies of the 
Leading Works of every Season having been placed in Circulation. 


Great care has always been taken in the selection of Books to 
study the wishes of Subscribers, and to make the Library not only 
“« Select,” but comprehensive. 


More than ONE MILLION VOLUMES have been added since 1874. 


Additional Copies of all the Best New Works in History, Bio- 
graphy, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher 
Class of Fiction continue to be added as the demand increases ; and 
arrangements are made with the leading Publishers for an ‘ample 
supply of all Lorthcoming Books of general interest as they appear. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS and UPWARDS. 


According to the Number of Volumes required. 


Book Societies and Literary Institutions supplied on Liberal Terms. 





Revised Lists of Works recently added, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for 
Sale at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on application. 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 


City Office: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


STEPHENS’ WRITING AND COPYING INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, the original ‘Stephens’ Writing Fluid.’ 

BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID gives Four good Copies, and has remarkable fluidity, 
easy flow, and durability. 

SCARLET INK for STEEL PENS.—Steel Pens left in this Ink for Months do not 


impair the beauty of its Colour, nor are the Pens in the least corroded by it. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 











Gold Medal Paris: Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
LL THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—* Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT cisciannectiease STREET, LONDON, W. 


‘NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


DO U LT O N W AR E. 


As inferior Imitations of their celebrated Art Stone Ware are being introduced, Messrs. 
DOULTON beg to inform the public that their Art Productions bear an impressed stamp, 
with the name in full, ‘ Doulton, Lambeth,” with the year of manufacture. 


KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY. 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom. 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, ani see 
that no other is substituted for it. 





CAUTION.—In consequence of numerous 
inferior and low-priced substitutes being in the 
market (sometimes accompanied by misleading 
chemical analyses), purchasers must insist on 
being supplied with the Company’s Extract, 
which, for fine flavour and perfect clearness, is 
pronounced by all competent authorities to be 
the best. 
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Demy 8vo, cloth, price 16s, 


PORTUGAL, OLD AND NEW. 


By OSWALD CRAWFURD, 
H.M.’s Consul at Oporto. 
WITH MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“Itis quite possible that there may be other English residents who know Portugal and the Portuguese 
as wellas Mr. Crawfurd ; but it is certain that no Englishman has written more interesting books on the 
country.”"—Saturday Review. 

“Mr. Crawfurd’s admirable book is most opportune, and his long residence in the country, his intimate 
and critical knowledge of the language, history, poetry, and the inner life of the people render him an autho- 
rity as safe to follow as he is pleasant...... The book is exc ellent in every way.”—A/henzum. 

“ Than this a more agreeable account of Portugal and the Portuguese could scarcely have been written, 
and it will surprise us if the book doves not live as one ot the best descriptions we possess of a foreign nation.” 
—Si. James's Gazette. 

“ The reader acquires a distinct and vivid impression of the matters that are chosen to be worked out; 
and as they include political and domestic economy, history, literature, antiquities, geography, agriculture, 
sport, and most important of all, port wine, there is diversity enough to suit every taste. Mr. Crawfurd, how- 
ever, though he has a lively sense of fun and a considerable faculty of writing wittily, does not allow these 
gifts to gain the mastery over him.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 





THIRD EDITION, 


THE ODE OF LIFE. 


By the AUTHOR of “ The EPIC of HADES,” &e. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


“This ought to be the most popular of the author's works. People flock to hear Mr. Stopford Brooke, or 
Dean Stanley, or the Bishop of Manchester, but in this book they will hear a voice more elequent than theirs, 
dealing with the most important subjects that can ever occupy the thoughts of man.”— Westminster Revicw. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


Fifth Edition, greatly Enlarged, post Svo, with Geological Map printed in Colours, and numerous Adiitions, 
Illustrations of Fossils, Sections, and Landscapes, price Los. 


THE 


PHYSICAL GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By ANDREW C. RAMSAY, LL.D. F.R.S., 


Director-Geaeral of the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom. 


“No better introduction to the principles of geology could possibly be recommended to the English reader. 
It is a work of the highest value, and one worthy to take a foremost place among popular manuals of science.” 
—WNature. 

“* Not only a useful manual for the student, but a picturesque and interesting volume for that poor general 
reader who, asarule, is apt to become weary of dry lists (however scientifically perfect) of fossils and of 
strata. The volume, as it stands, is certainly the best introduction to the geology of these islands that we 
possess."—Graphic. 

By the same Author. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. Scale, 12 miles to an inch; 


size, 36 inches by 42. Price, in Sheets, 25s ; Mounted on Linen, in Case, 30s; or on Roller, Varnished, 42s. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Feap, 8vo, with Map and Plan, and Illustrations of the Cathedral, cloth, 3s. 


THE LINCOLN POCKET GUIDE; 


Being a Short Account of the Churches and Antiquities of the County, and 
of the Cathedral of the Blessed Virgin Mary of Lincoln, commonly called 
the Minster. 


By Sir C. H. J. ANDERSON, Bart. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Second Edition, imperial 16mo, cloth, 6s, 


The PARLIAMENTARY POLL BOOK of all 
ELECTIONS, from the Passing of the First Reform Act in 1832 to July, 1880. With 
an Alphabetical List of all Candidates within that Period. By F. H. McCatsont, 
B.C.L., M.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

London: EDWAKD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


ORIENT LINE. 





STEAM 
BETWEEN 
ENGLAND 
AND 


The following Royal Mail Steamships, belonging to the ORIENT and 
PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANIES, are despatched every FORT- 
NIGHT, for ADELAIDE (Semaphore), MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY direct, 
taking Passengers at through rates to all the principal Ports in Australia, 
Tasmania, and New Zealand. 








| senmonnes ~~ H.P. _— a Tons, H.P. 

| J i. Cd oes BOF ccc GRRE) BARON RIED ciinc dcvcoccacsdcances 4,666... 750 

AUSTRALIA. | cuimpBorazo 00 3/847 ||. 550 | LUSITANIA 55p 
| COTOPAXT.... vee 4,023 ... 60 ORTENT ape Cee a pee 

| CUZCO .......... 3,845. .., 550 | ORIE! - 1,000 

— GARONNE ....... ,376 550 | POTOSI 4,219 ... 600 
JOHN ELDER ............... RTGD «in TY PRIMM: cetcseveaiusscovenece 4,014... 600 


DIRECT 
SERVICE IN 
40 DAYS. 


The above Steamers have been specially fitted for carrying all classes of Pas- 
sengers through the Tropics on long Voyages, and the passages hitherto made 
are the fastest on record, 





For further particulars, apply to the Managers of the Line, 
F. GREEN and CO., 13 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.; and 
| ANDERSON ANDERSON and CO., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 





On Friday next, in 1 vol, 8vo, 15s. 


MONSIEUR GUIZOT in 

PRIVATE LIFE (1787-1874). By his Daughter, 

MADAME DE WITT. Translated by Mrs. SIMPSON. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 


THE NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Forestalled. By M. Betham- 


Epwarpbs, Author of * Kitty,” &¢. 2 vols. 


The Tenth Earl. By J. B. 


HARWOOD, Author of “ Lady Flavia,” &c. 3 vols, 


Wooers and Winners. By Mrs. 
G. LINN-EUs BANKS, Author of ‘f The Manchester 
Man,” &c. 3 vols. 

“A thoroughly readable, fresh, and wholesome 
novel."—Jvhn Bull, 


A Modern Greek Heroine. 3 vols. 


“A very attractive and clever story, which, if it be 
a@ first effort im fiction, is unusually successful.'— 


Mervyn O'Connor. By the Earl 


of Desart, Author of “ Kelverdale,” &. 3 vols. 


Miss Bouverie. By Mrs. Moles- 


WORTH, Author of *‘ Hathercourt Rectory.” 3 vols, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


J C. NIMMO and BAIN’S NEW 
e 


300KS. 
MODERN FOREIGN LIBRARY. Edited 
by Henry VAN LAUN. 
Now ready, No. II. 
French paper, 2s 6d; cloth, 3s 6d, 
The SERJEANT’S LEGACY. From the 
French of E. Berthet. By GILBERT VENABLES. 
Uniform, No. I. 
French paper, 2s 6d; cloth, ‘is 6d. 
The RIVAL DOCTORS. From the French 
of A. Lapointe. By Henri VAN LAUN, 
London : 14 KING WILLIAM STREET, Strand, W.C. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, price 16s, VOL. IIT. 


4 LIFE of ADMIRAL of the 





FLEET Sir WILLIAM PARKER, Bart., G.C.B. 
By Vice-Admiral Aveustus PHILLIMORE, 
The concluding Vol., with Index to the three 
Volumes. 
London : Harrison, Pall Mall. 
On July 29 (One Shilling), No. 248. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
AUGUST. With Lilustrations by GEORGE DU 
MAURIER and W. SMALL. 
CONTENTS, 
WASHINGTON SQUARE. By Henry James, Jun, (Witb 
an Illustration.) Chapters 13-18. 
WHY DID SHAKSPEARE WRITE TRAGEDIES ? 
ENGLISH SCULPTURE IN 1880, 
MINUBTS. 
Tak SWEATING SICKNESS. By Alex. Charles Ewald. 
FOREIGN TITLES. 
FAUSTUS AND HELENA: NOTES ON THE SUPERNATURAL 
IN AkT. By Vernon Lee. 
“THE SHIP OF FOOLS.” 
THE CARVER AND THE OALIPH. By Austin Dobson. 
WHITE WINGS: A YACHTING ROMANCE. (With an 
Illustration.) Chap. 4). Backward Thoughts.—42. 
A Toast.—43. Expectations, 
London: Siri, ELDER, and Co, 15 Waterloo Place. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
AUGUST, Lssv. No. DOCLXXVILI. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS, 
A REINDERR RIDE THROUGH LAPLAND. 
A TALK ABOUT SONNETS 
THE BLACKBIRD. By W. W.S. 
HANS PRELLER: A LEGEND OF THE RHINE FALLS, 
BusH-LIFE IN QUEENSLAND.—Part IX. 
CENTRAL ASIA: THE ME&TING-PLACE OF EMPIRES. 
IN THE DEER FOREST: A DAY BEWITCHED. 
Dr. WorRTLE's SCHOOL. — Part LV. 
IRISH DISTRESS AND ITS ORIGIN, 
MINISTERIAL PROGRESS, 
WILLIAM BLACKWuuD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 
(PHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
299, is JUST PUBLISHED, 
CONTENTS. 
. THE First Lorv MIntO. 
. MIDDLESEX. 
THOMAS CHATTERTON. 
RECENT AND FUTURE ARCTIC VOYAGES. 
MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
THE UNIVERSITIES AND THEIR CRITICS. 
AROUND THE WOKLD WITH GENERAL GRANT 
St. PAUL AND RENAN 
. WHIGS, RADICALS, AND CONSERVATIVES, 
JOHN MURKAY. Albemarle Street. 


2D 
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Bl EK BUILDER (price 4d, by post, 

tid), includes Views of tue Brussels Exhibition ; 
New R. C. Church of St. Francis, Glasgow; and 
Santa Maria del Mar, Barcelona; Water Supply 
Inquiry ; More Explosions; Paris; Foreigner on 
Home Decoration ; Furnitare in Germany; Art, the 
Drama, and Religion, &¢.—46 Catherine Street, and 
all Newsmen. 
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BOOKS FOR COUNTRY AND SEASIDE 





I 


READING, 


BENTLEY’ S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each Work can be had separately, price 6s, of all Booksellers in Town or Country. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 


East Lynne. 
The Ghannings. 


Verner’s Pride. 
Within the Maze. 
Lady Adelaide. 
Bessy Rane. 
Roland Yorke. 


Lord Oakburn’s Daughters. 


Shadow of Ashlydyat. 
Oswald Cray. 
Dene Hollow. 


teorge Canterbury's Will. 


Trevlyn Hold. 
Mildred Arkell. 
St. Martin’s Eve. 
Elster’s Folly. 
Anne Hereford. 
A Life’s Secret. 
Red Court Farm. 
Orville College. 
Parkwater, 
Edina. 

Pomeroy Abbey. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


The Three Clerks. 


(95th Thousand.) | 
(35th Thousand.) 

Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. 

The Master of Greylands. 


| | By ANONYMOUS AUTHORS. 
Probation. 
The First Violin. 
Johnny Ludlow. 

By Miss AUSTEN. 

(The only Complete Edition.) 

Sense and Sensibility. 
Emma. 
Pride and Prejudice. 
Mansfield Park. 
Northanger Abbey and Persuasion. 
Lady Susan and the Watsons. 


By HELEN MATHERS. 


“Cherry Ripe!” 
“ Comin’ thro’ the Rye.” 


By Baroness TAUTPH@US. 
The Initials. 
Quits. 
Cyrilla. 

By Lady G. FULLERTON. 
Constance Sherwood. 
Too Strange not to be True. 
Ladybird. 

| By Miss CAREY. 

| Nellie’s Memories. 


7 RH 








was! 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 






ODA ie Ny 


Joan. 


Nancy. \S 
Good- “by e, Sw Os 
Red as a Rose is he. 
Cometh up as a er. 


Not Wisely, but Too 


The Heritage vf Langdale. 
Her Dearest Foe. 

The Wooing O’t. 

Which shall it Be ? 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 


Leah: a Woman of Fashion. 
Ought We to Visit Her ? 
Susan Fielding. 

Steven Lawrence: Yeoman. 


By HAWLEY SMART. 


Breezie Langton. 


By Mrs NOTLEY. 


Olive Varcoe. 


By MARCUS CLARKE. 


For the Term of his Natural Life. 


BENTLEY’S FOREIGN FAVOURI TE NOVELS. 


By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 


A Sister’ 


THE 


iINGOLDSBY LEGENDS 
oR, 
Mirth and Marvels. 





I. 
The Victoria Edition. 
A Pocket Edition, in fcap. 8vo, with 
meine 2s, cloth. 


‘The (New) Popular Edition. 


In crown ~ 33 6d, cloth. 


The Edinburgh Edition. 
An entirely new Edition, in large type, 
with Thirty-two Illustrations by CRUIK- 
SHANK, LEECH, TENNIEL, and Du 
MAURIER, especially Re-engraved for 
this Edition by Mr. George PEARSON. In 
crown 8y0, 6s, cloth. 

I 


Vv. 

The Carmine Edition. 
In large crown 8vo, with a carmine 
vorder-line around each page. Seven- 
teen Illustrations by CRUIKSHANK and 
LEECH. Gilt edges and bevelled boards, 
10s 6d. 


v. 
The Burlington Edition. 
A Cabinet Edition in 3 vols. fcap. 8vo, 
10s 6 


VI. 

The Illustrated Edition. 
With Sixty Illustrations, by CRUIKSHANK 
L&ECH, and TENNIEL; and cover de- 
signed by John Leighton, F.S.A. Crown 
Ato, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 21s. 

The same Edition, bound in the Ely 
pattern, 2Is; or in WHITE cloth, Ely 
pattern (for presentation), 22s 6d. 

“ A series of humorous legends, illus- 
trated by three such men as Cruikshank, 
Leech, and Tenniel; what can be more 


Vil. 

The Annotated Edition. 
A Library Edition, with a History of 
each Legend, and other Notes, and 
some Original Legends now first pub- 
lished. Edited by the Rev. RIcHaRD 
DALTON BARHAM. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
with an original Frontispiece by GEORGE 
CRUIKSHANK; and all the Illustrations 





Sy CRUIKSHANK and LEECH. 24s. 


To be obtained at every 
Bookseller's. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, NEW 


By E. 


s Story. Success: and How he Won It. 








BENTLEY’S EMPIRE LIBRARY. 


Volumes well printed on good paper and neatly bound, 
price Half-a-crown each. 
By Miss MATHERS. 
THE LAND O’ THE LEAL. 


TT. 
By Miss FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
A VERY SIMPLE STORY and WILD MIKE. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
RALPH WILTON’S WEIRD. 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
A BLUE STOCKING. 


Vv. 
By Miss MATHERS. 
AS HE COMES UP THE STAIR. 
Wi, 
ANONYMOUS. 
FIVE YEARS’ PENAL SERVITUDE. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 
A ROGUE'S LIFE. 


By A GERMAN PRIEST. 
A VICTIM OF THE FALK LAWS. 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
A VAGABOND HEROINE. 


By Mrs. G. W. GODFREY. ~ 
MY QUEEN. 

By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
ARCHIBALD MALMAISON. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
TWILIGHT STORIES. 





OTHER VOLUMES ARE IN PREPARATION. 





Publishers in rts Pi her Majesty the Queen. 


WERNER. 
| Under a Charm. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


| The Heavens: an Illustrated 
Handbook of Popular Astronomy. 

By AM’DEE GUILLEMIN. Edited by 
J. NORMAN LOCKYER, £.R.A.S. 
Revised Edition, demy 8yvo, with 
over 200 Illustrations, 12s. 


Curiosities of Natural His- 
TORY. By FRANK BUCKLAND. Tho 
Popular Edition, with Illustrations, 
in 4 vols. small crown 8vo, 14s, 
og volume can be had separately, 
os 


The Fifteen Decisive Battles 
of the WORLD, from Marathon to 
Waterloo. By Sir Epwarkp Creasy, 
late Chief Justice of Ceylon, 
Library Edition, demy 8vo, 10s 6d; 
or the Popular Edition, the ‘Twenty. 
seventh, crown 8vo, 63. 

By the 


South-Sea Bubbles. 
Eart and the Docror. Library 
Edition, demy nog 14s; Popular 
Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Sun. From the French 
of GUILLEMIN. By Dr. Puipson. 
Crown 8vo, with 50 lllustrations, 6s. 


The Life of Oliver Cromwell. 
From the French of M. Guizot. By 
ANDREW ScoBLE. Crown 8y9, with 
4 with Portraits, 6s. 


The Life of Mary, Queen 
of SCOTS. From the French of M. 
Mignet. By ANDREW SCOBLE. Crown 
8vo, with Two Portraits, 6s. 


The Life of Theodore 
EDWARD HOOK. By RicuagpH. 
BARHAM, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Lives of Wits and 
HUMORISIS. By JouHN Tiyps, 
r.S.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 
Portraits, 12s. Tho Lives of the 
Later Wits and Humorists, in 2 
vols. crown 8yo, 12s, 


The Lives of Painters. By 
JOHN TimBs, F.S.A., Author of “A 
Century of Anecdote,” &c. Crowao 
8vo, with Portraits, 63. 


The Lives of Statesmen: 
Burke and Chatham. By JOHN 
TimBs, F.S.A. Crown 8yo0, with 
Portraits, 63. 





BURLINGTON STREET, 








Lonpon: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand ; 
aad Published by him at the “ SPEcTATOR ” Office, No.1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, July 24, 1860. 
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